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NOTES OF 


XCEPT that Belfast has been the scene of 
| De deadly rioting the truce in Ireland 

continues to be fairly well observed. 
Both sides, but the Sinn Feiners in par- 
ticular, are quietly and uninterruptedly _per- 
fecting their preparations for its rupture, but 
the longer it lasts the more it is appreciated by 
a people who never for long lose sight of their 
material interests. The Sinn Fein leaders mean- 
while are still in the clouds partly because they have 
still to discover a safe landing spot. Another letter 
from Mr. de Valera will probably be made public 
after we go to press, and the beginnings of a new 
turn may thus be imparted to the negotiations. So 
far they have led to nothing, Mr. de Valera continu- 
ing to refine rhetorically on the metaphysics of 
nationality and the consent of the governed, and 
Mr. Lloyd George patiently reiterating the British 
Government’s offer and showing the rights and 
powers, far beyond those of any State in the 
American Union, that would devolve upon an 
Ireland that accepted it and worked it. 


The advantage in these exchanges has rested 
rather conspicuously with the British Premier. He 
knows where he stands, while the Sinn Feiners have 
all the appearance of having thought nothing out 
and of dodging the troublesome and the concrete by 
escaping into the mists of declamatory self-pity. It 
is said that when Mr. de Valera and Sir James Craig 
met, the Sinn Fein leader took an hour and a half to 
bring the tale of Ireland’s woes down to Cromwell’s 
time and that the Ulsterman’s only contribution to 


THE WEEK 


the discussion was a request that he might be 
allowed to smoke. Something of the same kind is 
going on to-day. Ireland is holding forth; the 
British Government is puffing at its pipe, waiting 
for the end of the introductory fustian, and realising 
quite well that it must be got out of the system before 
business can be done. Mr. de Valera’s supply of it 
seems to be super-Celtic but it cannot be inexhaust- 
ible. Possibly Mr. Arthur Griffith’s appointment 
as Irish Foreign Secretary is a sign that the formali- 
ties of eloquence have now been sufficiently observed 
and that the process of bargaining over realities is 
about to begin. 


Germany during the past week has been inflamed 
to frenzy by the murder of Matthias Erzberger. 
He was a man of restless and repellent force, with- 
out a single scruple, always on the make because 
always short of cash, a rather shifty company-pro- 
moter by instinct yet with a real head for national 
finance, a leader of the Catholic Centre who thor- 
oughly understood and knew how to use the 
political power of the Church, a supreme advertiser 
who stirred up plenty of trouble for the old regime 
but always hankered after a place in its protecting 
rampart of big business interests. It was not, how- 
ever, for any of these things that he was murdered, 
but because, after being one of the most bellowing 
of the war patriots, he was the first to face the fact 
of Germany’s ultimate defeat and to suggest a 
negotiated peace ; because he signed the Armistice ; 
because as the first Republican Minister of Finance 
he taxed Junkerdom and the profiteers with courage 
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and skill; because he was the most conspicuous and 
the most offensive of the ‘‘ new men’’ who are 
presuming to fill the shoes of the old ruling caste. 
The militarists and the monarchists and the shriek- 
ing journals they control concentrated on him the 
full venom of their vendetta, openly urging his 
removal as a public duty. When assassination is 
preached assassins are usually forthcoming. 


Killing for political reasons is somewhat of a 
novelty in the life of Germany, but there will prob- 
ably be a good deal more of it before anything like 
stability is reached. The Wirth Cabinet reeled at 
first under the blow of Erzberger’s death but seems 
by now to have recovered itself and to be acting 
with vigour and self-possession. It used to be said 
in the pre-war days that one German in every ten 
was against the Hohenzollern system. To-day only 
about one German in every ten seems to be for it. 
The demonstrations that have taken place during 
the past week in favour of the Republican regime 
have been remarkable; and as the French Army 
would move at once and the blockade be reimposed 
at the first sign of a serious attempt to restore the 
dynasty, a Monarchist rising for the moment would 
be a foredoomed failure. It could only lead to two 
hopeless wars, the one internal, the other external, 
with all the power of the Entente thrown on the side 
of the status quo. 


At the same time no one with any knowledge of 
German history would be inclined to risk much on 
the permanence of a German Republic. It comes 
as near to being a contradiction in terms as any 
experiment that is being tried anywhere in the 
world. If the German past teaches anything it is 
the precariousness of any sort of national existence 
except on the basis of strength and regulation and 
unflinching leadership from the centre. What 
saved Germany through the centuries and brought 
her to her pre-war height of unity and power was, 
above all things, the foresight and tenacity of a 
mere handful of soldiers, kings and statesmen. The 
German people have always followed and never led. 
Their progress has been fashioned for them and 
imposed upon them from above. Discipline and a 
semi-absolutism rescued them from impotence and 
chaos; nothing else perhaps can for long preserve 
them in security. The most splenetic and quarrel- 
some of peoples when they are left to themselves 
and the stern and constant hand of authority is with- 
drawn, they are attempting a system of government 
alien to their instincts and probably beyond their 
political capacities. If it survives it will be because 


industry has convinced itself that the alternative is 


not worth the price of a general upheaval. 


To look at most of Europe to-day is to make one 
sigh for the old Empires. Soviet Russia is at odds 
with all her border States, professes to fear attacks 
from them, and is casting about for the means to 
attack them first, letting the famine take care of 
itself. In Austria the only remaining industry seems 
to be the production of worthless bank-notes. The 
old tourist traffic on which the northern and western 
regions used to thrive has been choked by extortion 
and insolence. The Government is so weak and the 


people so work-shy that such few assets as the 


country ever had to offer as security for loans are 
swiftly disappearing; and the little brush with 
Hungary over the occupation of the Burgenland 
comes almost as a relief to a nation that is fast ceas- 
ing to take interest in anything, even in itself. 
Vienna alone, though much shrunken, retains the 
appearance of cheerfulness and expects to be even 
more than in the past the financial and commercial 
centre of the South East. 


Among the Balkan States Bulgaria, with the army 
disbanded on the insistence of her neighbours and 
with no recruits forthcoming for the small volunteer 
force that is alone permitted, is so destitute of the 
means of keeping order that union with Serbia is 
actually being contemplated. But Serbia herself 
has no assurance of stability. The recent death of 
the old King, full of years and plum-brandy, had 
no significance, but the death of his successor might 
easily lead to a chronic civil war between the 
Monarchists and the more or less Bolshevised Re- 
publicans. Serbia at this moment is showing little 
enough mercy either for her own Communists or for 
the motley nationalities handed over to her by the 
Peace Treaty, and her foreign policy threatens to 
bring her into conflict with Italy where the 
D’ Annunzio party is still strong and well organised 
and has abandoned none of its dreams. Add to all 
this the war between Greece and Turkey and there 
are all the elements of a pleasant century of strife. 


Spain has been thoroughly unfortunate in her 
adventures in Morocco, and the reverses of last week 
are likely to bring matters to a climax. The back- 
bone of Monarchic authority in Spain—and indeed 
of law and order—is the army ; and for the efficiency 
of the army an exercising-ground, active service, 
and the chances of honours and promotions are 
necessary. Hence the colonial adventure, and the 
prolonged campaign in Spanish Morocco, where for 
years the army of occupation has had to fight for its 
existence. Lately it has been suffering serious re- 
verses, and the mass of opinion in Spain which is 
against all this expenditure of money and life is 
becoming vocal and emphatic. King Alfonso, on 
the other hand, is never so resourceful and adroit as 
when faced with a crisis. His courage is beyond 
question, the discipline of the army is good; and it 
is not unlikely that he may turn this misfortune to 
ultimate account. But enlightened opinion in Spain 
is not with him on the subject of Morocco. 


Legally, for us in Great Britain, the war came 
to an end at midnight on Wednesday. That is 
to say, part of it came to an end, for Turkey has 
still only an armistice with us and both the 
juristic and the lay minds will find in that and 
other circumstances plenty of ground for doubt- 
ing whether the formal close of the struggle is at 
all the same as its liquidation. It is much easier 
to start a war than to wind it up. Even Dora 
survives the Order in Council, if not as Bellona, 
then as Mrs. Grundy, with a sedulous official eye 
on the habits and conduct of the post-war genera- 
tion. As for her bureaucratic progeny, they are 
proving a host more formidable than the Germans. 
The war will be really over when the lake in St. 
James’s Park reappears and Europe enjoys a solid 
year of peace; and that will be—when? 
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The first week of September sees an “‘ adjust- 
ment of wages and sdlaries to the cost of living ”’ 
in some fifty-five industries and in the weekly bud- 
gets of nearly three million workers, including 
practically the whole of the Civil Service. This is 
interesting for two reasons. The first is that wages 
and salaries cannot, in any sound scheme of 
economics, be determined by “ the cost of living,”’ 
but simply and solely by the ability of the industry 
or the service to pay them. The second is that 
“‘ the cost of living,’’ as ascertained from month to 
month by the Ministry of Labour, is simply a feat 
of statistical prestidigitation that is no more entitled 
to the authority attached to it than any of the 
‘turns ’’ at Maskelyne and Devant’s. All that the 
Index Figure shows, or professes to show, is the 
extra amount that a working-class family would 
have to pay to-day over and above what it paid in 
1914, if it lived in exactly the same style and con- 
sumed exactly the same commodities and availed 
itself of exactly the same conveniences and facili- 
ties now as then. It was never meant to be a 
universal criterion applicable to all classes and all 
over the kingdom. That, however, is how it has 
been interpreted. Mumbo-Jumbo in Whitehall 
announces every month an Index number and forth- 
with working men, who would otherwise go on 
strike, and employers, who would otherwise prefer 
a lock-out, accept it and prostrate themselves. 


Shoreditch is the inevitable outcome of bad 
finance, and of the doctrine that a snake can live by 
eating its own tail. The system of doles and bribes 
begun by the Prime Minister in his determination 
to win the war has proved a slippery and fatal slope, 
until the working man has become convinced that 
there is some vague but inexhaustible pool of wealth 
out of which money can be had for the asking. The 
theory that in bad times the unemployed can draw a 
full working wage at the expense of those who are 
getting a similar wage by working for it is, to put it 
mildly, unsound. Backed by threats of violence, 
it has an unpleasant resemblance to the Bolshevist 
economics that have brought Russia where we see 
her to-day—in the agonies of famine, and crying to 
the world for charity. Under a Labour regime the 
rates of Islington have gone up from 10s. to 18s.; 
and as that is not enough, the equalisation rate is to 
be called in to make the solvent boroughs contribute 
to pay unemployment in Shoreditch full working 
wages. It is unjust, it is foolish; and it is 
dangerous. 


The late Canon Edgar Sheppard’s name was 
familiar to every reader of newspaper announce- 
ments; the man himself was hardly known outside 
those once exclusive circles that have the Court as 
their centre. Few men are fitted to combine the 
offices of Court functionary and minister of religion ; 
that Canon Sheppard did so for forty years implies 
the possession of very special qualities. He was in 
fact a good and simple man, who combined a kind 
of innocent worldliness with genuine personal 
charm and a heart wonderfully attuned to the 
sorrows and difficulties of the great. His presence 
at a wedding or funeral gave to a religious function 
just that touch of smartness that it may so easily 
lack; in addition, he was the very real friend and 
adviser of many a family who might have found the 


spiritual intimacy of a less courtly priest embarras- 
sing. In the social world of London his loss will 
be felt acutely ; among his friends, sincerely. 


Canon Lyttelton has been saying that ‘‘one of the 
great characteristics of the English people is lazi- 
ness.’ Perhaps he was referring to the slackness 
of Labour deliberately fostered by the Trade Union 
system. But this is a modern development and can 
hardly be called characteristic of the race which has 
gone over the whole world to create new Englands. 
An ingenious American, Dr. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton, has shown in his ‘ Civilization and Climate ’ 
how well suited for work the variable quality of our 
weather is. Most people are lazy about something. 
As Mr. Asquith said about Campbell-Bannerman in 
a tribute of 1913, ‘“Though a hard and conscientious 
worker, he had—at least to those who knew him 
well—a streak of natural lethargy.’’ The same could 
be said in a higher degree of a more famous man, 
Dr. Johnson, who for all his notorious indolence 
yet drudged through the vast labour of his English 
Dictionary. 


The close of the cricket season has been full of 
excitement. The Australians have at last been 
defeated, and Middlesex and Surrey fought this 
week for the county championship up to the fourth 
innings of a final match. Hundreds have been 
common on the dry wickets, and bowlers have been 
extensively and expensively hit. Here the Austra- 
lians have had a great advantage in their two excel- 
lent fast bowlers, with the capable aassistance of the 
slows of Mr. Armstrong and the ‘ googlies ’’. of 
Mr. Mailey. Without question they are the best 
all-round team that cricket has seen for some time, 
and they have the most brilliant of living batsmen 
in Mr. Macartney. Mead, of Hampshire, indeed, 
has a higher average, and it is a pity that he was 
incapacitated for several of the Test Matches. But 
it is bowling that wins matches, and the sole 
Australian defeat of last week by Mr. Maclaren’s 
team was largely due to the bowling of Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Falcon, who were not chosen to play for 
England, though Mr. Gibson’s early success against 
the Australians was notable. 


On the Sussex downs, and amid the shingle 
and sand of many a southern beach, side 
by side with the fading gold of the sea-poppy, 
blossoms the Viper’s Bugloss. According to 
the doctrine of signatures the juice of the plant 
was a cure for the bite of a snake. This doctrine 
summed up a belief, general throughout medizval 
medicine, that Providence had indicated cures for 
disease by symbolical marks upon certain plants 
and other natural objects. Thus, the yellow 
flowers of the turmeric were a sign that the plant 
was a cure for jaundice. Similia similibus 
curantur. In like manner the spotted stem of the 
Viper’s Bugloss suggested to the herbalists that 
the plant was specially created to counteract the 
poison of the spotted viper. Gerarde tells of a 
Viper’s Bugloss ‘‘ that hath rough and _ hairy 
leaves ; the stalk also is rough, charged full of little 
branches, which are laden on every side with 
divers small narrow leaves among which leaves 
grow flowers each of a sad blue or purple colour at 
the first, but when they are open they show to be 
of an azure colour, long and hollow.” 
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A POLITICAL MURDER 


ATTHIAS ERZBERGER, who once 
M said, ‘‘ Let our airships sow terror and 

death in the hearts of the British people,’’ 
has had terror and death for his own portion, flying 
from his murderers along a lonely road, and falling 
at last under their bullets. He has gone the way 
of Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, of Eisner, 
Haase and Gareis, all bitterly hated by the partisans 
of the old regime in Germany, and all brutally 
assassinated. Erzberger, the brain of the Catholic 
party, and bourgeois through and through, had 
little in common with ‘‘ Reds ”’ and anti-patriots ; 
but that little, which was the renunciation of mon- 
archy and militarism, was enough to devour him. 
During three years of the war, his devouring energy 
was given up to winning it; when at last, in 1917, 
he convinced himself that victory was unattainable, 
he initiated and led the movement for a peace by 
negotiation. He brought down two Imperial 
Chancellors, but the generals he could not reach. 
At length, when even they despaired, it was Erz- 
berger who put his name to the Armistice in the 
presence of Marshal Foch. The financial genius 
which he certainly possessed, was put at the dis- 
posal of the Republic. He was the most influential 
personage in the new Germany. 


Then came exposure, at the hands of a political 
enemy, of Erzberger’s not too scrupulous methods 
of financing himself. He resigned, but in his re- 
tirement he was believed to be the moving spirit of 
the Wirth Ministry, which bowed to the ultimatum 
of four months ago, pledged Germany to a colossal 
scheme of reparations, and set about devising new 
and crushing taxation to meet their liability. 


The assassination has thrown Germany into a 
violent nervous paroxysm. The Government has 
treated it as a blow aimed at itself, and, through it, 
at the Republican regime, the stability of which 
depends very largely upon the alliance of the 
moderate Socialist and the Catholic parties, re- 
presented by the present Cabinet. This, no doubt, 
was in the minds of the monarchist-militarist 
plotters, who have always wanted this redoubtable 
politician out of the way; the actual criminals, it is 
presumed, were of that body of infatuated youths 
who supply the noisy and riotous element in the 
reactionary movement, and to whom Erzberger had 
long been held up as a traitor deserving of death. 
It is the fact that, in the capital of the German 
Republic, monarchist journals have repeatedly 
published the most thinly-veiled incitement to his 
assassination; the remark made by one of them, 
that Erzberger was ‘‘ not bullet-proof,’”’ is an ex- 
ample. The youth who made the last of several 
previous attempts on Erzberger’s life, was shown 
at his trial to have been worked up by just such 
means to the point of regarding homicide as a 
patriotic duty; and it is significant that the court, 
in that case, accepted the plea that ‘‘ idealism ”’ 
inspired the act, and sentenced the would-be 
assassin only to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 


Such a decision as that would '»e enough, of it- 
self, to indicate that the German Reovublic is in 
dangerous waters. Not only the admir‘stration of 
justice, indeed, but the whole of the bureaucracy, 
is penetrated with reactionary sentiment. It could 
hardly be otherwise, for the revolution had no 
trained functionaries with which to rc place those of 


the old regime, and the Imperial bureaucracy, ever 
since Bismarck’s day, has been manned exclu- 
sively, down to the smallest place, by those whose 
political opinions were approved of by those in 
authority. But this is a handicap which would 
diminish with time if the Republic were without 
other powerful enemies. The question raised more 
and more plainly, however, by the progress of 
events in the past two years, and never so plainly as 
to-day, is whether the German Republic is to be 
regarded as an enduring system or as an episode. 
In the period immediately following the Armistice, 
militarism was quite sincerely abjured and abhorred 
by the nation as a whole, and Monarchy’s last 
chance seemed to be destroyed by the Emperor’s 
chicken-hearted flight to Holland. No officer dared 
appear in uniform. Anyone publicly lifting his 
voice in defence of the Imperial regime would 
certainly have risked his life. Public opinion, 
revolted by the exposure of the lies with which it 
had been fed throughout the war, readily admitted 
that Germany—meaning those who ruled Germany 
and made the war—had been in the wrong. The 
change of mentality was complete, and had all the 
appearance of permanence. 

What is the situation to-day ? Militarist reaction, 
in full panoply, defies and insults the Republic at 
great demonstrations all over Germany. The reac- 
tionary press exceeds in inflammatory violence the 
anti-democratic and Jew-baiting frenzy of the old 
days. The land is honey-combed with militarist 
organizations. The restoration of the Empire 
under a Hohenzollern prince is the publicly pro- 
fessed aim of one important party, and the scarcely- 
concealed desire of another; in this the Junker 
element and “‘ big business’ are at one. Th» 
strongly-organized land-owning interest meets the 
new taxation proposals with a threat to withhold 
supplies from the towns. Nor is it only in the old 
governing class that such symptoms appear. For 
all the evidence of industrial revival, miserable 
poverty is everywhere, and is at its worst in the 
professional class, upon which any stable regime 
largely depends. The nation suffers, and attributes 
its suffering to its treatment at the hands of the 
victors. Small wonder if there is much sentimental 
support for a movement which hurls abuse and 
defiance at the Entente, and accuses the Republic 
of failure to resist its oppression. 

Nevertheless, reaction has still much to do and 
dare before it can triumph in Germany. The Re- 
public is still, despite the universal disillusionment 
and discouragement, the deliberate choice of the 
German working class, the best-educated and best- 
organized in Europe ; and that class is showing now 
its firm determination to uphold democracy against 
any aggression. The trade union movement has 


_ spoken in this sense for some 11,000,000 workers. 


The two Socialist parties, hitherto at daggers drawn, 
are conferring together with a view to re-union. 
The Catholic party, which is essentially of the 
people, is a stout pillar of the Republic. The 
Government gives no sign of shrinking in the face 
of what it evidently believes to be a serious ;«1"'. 
There may be a period of internal conflict openi. 
for Germany. Should it come, the issue is beyond 
prediction; but any prolonged disturbance would 
only be disastrous for Europe, which can never 
know prosperity and political well-being until the 
industrial civilization of Germany is re-established 
and doing its share of the world’s work. 
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THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


F the many remarkable experiments in 

methods of administration to which we 

have been treated of late years, perhaps 
none is more curious or interesting than that of 
‘‘ The Business Committee.”’ Naturally it has 
evoked much criticism, of which, however, a good 
deal has been misdirected. In the House of Com- 
mons it was denounced as being in derogation of 
the authority of the House. It was said that if the 
Government were in need of advice, the House of 
Commons was the proper quarter in which to seek 
it. But surely this is to display a mistaken view 
of the functions of the House. The business of 
advising does not appertain to the legislative 
branch. The business of criticising and controlling 
does. The two duties are distinct and cannot be 
discharged by one and the same authority. If the 
House were to take upon itself the duty of initiating 
and advising beforehand on policy, it would have 
to surrender the more important rdéle of critic and 
controller. The old constitutional balance between 
the executive and the legislature would in that 
event be destroyed. 

But apart altogether from this objection to the 
Committee, there are other criticisms that may 
fairly be passed upon it. Of these the first is that 
the creation of this body represents a despairing 
confession of failure and of impotence on the part 
of the Government. When the Committee was 
first heard of, we were told that its purpose was 
to assist the Chancellor of the Exchequer in dealing 
with the proposals for retrenchment submitted by 
the Departments in response to the Treasury cir- 
cular of last May. But the published and final 
terms of reference contain no such limitation. The 
Committee is ‘‘ to make recommendations to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for effecting forth- 
with all possible reductions in the national expen- 
diture on supply services, having regard especially 
to the present and prospective position of the 
revenue.”’ This throws open to the Committee the 
whole field of Government administration. There 
would seem to be literally no sphere of expenditure 
which it cannot enter; and the right of entrance is 
not really narrowed by the subsequent proviso that 
“in so far as questions of policy are involved in 
the expenditure under discussion, these will remain 
for the exclusive consideration of the Cabinet,’’ be- 
cause the reference goes on to say that “‘ it will be 
open to the Committee to review the expenditure 
and to indicate the economies which might be 
effected, if particular policies were either adopted, 
abandoned, or modified.’’ 

There could hardly be a more unreserved invitation 
to examine, to criticise, and to suggest, in respect 
of every branch of the Government’s operations. 
This is what distinguishes the Committee from any 
previous body of inquiry and advice. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer argued in the House (on 
the second reading of the Consolidated Fund Bill) 
that this Committee is no different from any of the 
committees, commissions, or committees of inquiry, 
that have preceded it, and he asked whether it had 
not been “‘ the commonest thing in the world for a 
Minister to summon to his aid a committee which 
can advise him on any particular matter.”” Un- 
doubtedly it has— on any particular matter’? : 
but never before has a Government asked a com- 
mittee to instruct it over the whole range-of its 


But while this may be said from the point of view 
of general principle, it by no means follows that, 
from the point of view of a practical outcome, the 
extension of the terms of reference is to be regretted. 
Had the inquiry been limited to the cost of staff in 
Government departments, it is doubtful whether a 
committee composed exclusively of business men 
could have effectively criticised proposals relating 
to the numbers and rates of pay of the staff of 
Government offices; because the business of 
Government offices, both in character and in the 
conditions attaching to it, differs essentially from 
the business in which the experience of the members 
of the Committee lies. This particular ground, 
moreover, has already been frequently explored. 
Not to mention the Playfair Commission (1874-75), 
the Balfour Commission (1886-90), the Macdonnell 
Commission (1912-1914), a close investigation of 
the ‘“‘ Organisation and Staffing of Government 
Offices ’’ was made in 1918 by a Treasury Com- 
mittee, assisted by a numerous body of sub-com- 
mittees, consisting each of two members, one a 
Civil Servant,. the other a business man, who 
visited the various departments and _ reported 
the results of their inquiries to the main 
committee; while no longer ago than last year a 
Joint Committee, appointed by the Civil Service 
National Whitley Council, drew up a complete 
scheme for a reorganisation of the several classes 
of Civil Servants, which at this moment is in course 
of application to the Service. 

Obviously after all this exploration, faults, if 
there are faults, cannot lie upon the surface; and 
the discovery of them must entail minute and pro- 
longed investigation. Apart from this, it must be 
remembered that in many cases (e.g., the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the Education Office, the 
Office of Works, the Pensions Ministry), the cost 
of the administrating Department is trifling as 
compared with the cost of the services administered ; 
and any economy that impaired the efficiency of 
control by the Department would be dearly paid 
for in the increased price to the public of the ser- 
vices rendered. No business man, however, needs 
to be told that you save nothing by weakening the 
personnel or authority of the central Executive. 
That is one of the few axioms that hold equally 
good for commerce and for the business of Govern- 
ment. 

There are, however, some things that a Com- 
mittee like this, composed of first-rate men of 
affairs, could really do. It could explode, for 
instance, the newly invented fiction that it is neces- 
sary to pay extravagant salaries if capable men are 
not to be deterred from entering, or from remaining 
in, the Civil Service. It is not the remuneration 
attainable that has hitherto drawn a sufficiency of 
capable men into the service, so much as that the 
character of the work appeals forcibly to a particu- 
lar type of mind, the conditions of the service to a 
particular type of temperament. ‘‘ Once in the 
Service, always in the Service,’’ has become an 
almost universal rule. No one can know better 
than the members of the Committee how small has 
been, in the past, the demand in commercial circles 
for men trained in the Civil Service, or can better 
estimate what the demand is likely to be in the 
future. The Committee could also easily reinforce 
the damaging criticism that has already been passed 
on the excessive liberality of the War Bonuses 
granted to the Civil Service, at any rate in the 
higher ranks. 
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What, then, can be hoped from the Committee ? 
It does not seem reasonable to suppose that busy 
men like Lord Inchcape, Sir Joseph Maclay, and 
Sir Guy Granet have lent themselves to a conscious 
futility, or that they are inordinately anxious to 
serve as fig-leaves to the Government. But the 
conditions under which they are working restrict 
the ;vssibilities of real achievement to one or two 
broad results. If their recommendations are to 
have any effect at all on next year’s estimates, they 
must be formulated and published, at the latest, by 
the middle of November. Between now and then 
no mere mortals could hope to accomplish more 
than a fraction of the task assigned to them by the 
terms of reference. If they attempt to take each 
Department in turn and to examine its openings 
for economy, they must inevitably find themselves 
bogged in details and the ultimate authors of a con- 
fusing and unimpressive report. There is, how- 
ever, a service to the nation which it is in their 
power to render and which no body of men could 
render with greater authority. If they were to 
agree on the maximum sum for next vear’s Budget 
and were roughly to indicate in what proportions 
it should be allocated among the spending Depart- 
ments, they would be giving both the Government 
and the country a really fruitful lead. It is a ques- 
tion on which as business men of the first rank they 
are exceptionally qualified to speak; it would give 
to their inquiries that supreme objective without 
which they may wander everywhere without arriv- 
ing anvwhere; and their joint recommendations, if 
published, as they ought to be, the moment they 
are submitted to the Government, would command 
a unanimity of popular assent. 


ROUSSEAU IN LANCASHIRE 

T is a fair though not in all ways a conclusive 
| test of any educational system, State or other- 
wise, that the knowledge it imparts should have 
a certain relation to the life and interests around it. 
Miscellaneous information, answering to no special 
need, is a luxury or an incubus; if given at all, it 
should not be at the expense of the tax or rate- 
payer. But there are other kinds of knowledge 
without which men and women can neither develop 
into adequate citizens nor reach sound decisions on 
social and industrial problems. Such is the know- 
ledge Mr. Clynes presumably had in mind when 
he said that ‘‘ want of knowledge of the most 
elementary economics has deceived the majority of 
the people in great communities into regarding 
money as wealth.’’ Facts and ideas of this order 
every organised community should do what it can 
to give to its youth. When Mr. Fisher’s Educa- 
tion Act, with its two years of obligatory attend- 
ance at a works’ school or continuation class, is in 
full operation, we in England shall have a somewhat 
exceptional opportunity to apply Rousseau’s dictum 
that life is the business for which we wish to pre- 
parealad. Whenwe have done with him, he 
cught to be something more than a skilled worker 
at his trade; he ought to be a man and a citizen, 
with that general knowledge which is the only sure 
basis for technical specialisation. — 

How is this to be done? Surely by linking in- 
struction with the paramount interest or vocation of 
the locality, bv taking this interest or vocation as 
the starting-point for excursions into the fields of 


knowledge that march with it, by leading the lad to 
see that the industry by which he earns his liveli- 
hood is the little-suspected product of interdepen- 
dent events and processes stretching through his- 
tory and touching all lands. Take for instance the 
concrete problem of half a hundred Lancashire lads 
attending a continuation school. Their age is four 
teen or thereabouts, a time of dawning adolescen 
and sexual development, when the imagination anc. 
emotions are eager for satisfaction and the first stir- 
rings of wider interests are making themselves felt. 
What is the course in history, or geography, or 
economics best fitted for their needs? A total of 
eight hours a week is available; at the most, two 
hours of this are free for history, geography, litera- 
ture and other subjects included under the com- 
prehensive title ‘‘ English.” 

Two hours a week, say, 160 hours in two years. 
It is little enough, but an enthusiastic teacher can 
put much into 160 hours and even more into two 
years. Manifestly, the old method of water-tight 
compartment teaching is useless. Separate history, 
geography and literature lessons are out of the 
question. Indeed, any connected presentation of 
these subjects is ruled out because of the time avail- 
able. But, how if we allow the history and geo- 
graphy to range round some big’ central fact with 
which the boy or girl is thoroughly familiar? In 
Lancashire, this is cotton; in the West Riding, 
wool; in Bristol, shipping; in Staffordshire, pot- 
tery ; in Birmingham, iron and steel. Any one of 
these subjects has an age-long history. Properly 
treated, cotton can be used to suggest to our fifty 
Lancashire lads the outstanding lesson of all his- 
tory—-a sense of their part in the modern industrial 
world. Industry has its roots in history and 
geography. To tell the story of a staple industry 
is to tell the story of its origin and growth, its his- 
torical and geographical determinants and the 
literature and art to which the industry has given 
rise. 

Thus, in Lancashire, the first hour might be 
given to the examination of a world map, setting 
out the centres of cotton production with special 
reference to the United States, India and Egypt. 
In Yorkshire, with a class of wool workers, the 
equivalent would be a world’s wool map, showing 
the centres of wool production, Australia and New 
Zealand being the centres of interest rather than the 
United States, Egypt and India. Since a sense of 
history and geography is developed by ‘‘ doing”’ 
as well as listening, during the second hour our 
Lancashire lads would mark the centres of cotton 
production on an outline map of the world. Why 
should they not be introduced to Board of Trade 
returns or the sources of information in the daily 
ond weekly papers? Finally, they might mark in 
the July isotherm, showing the countries which 
have a temperature of So degrees or over in the 
month of July. So they would learn that the cotton 
producing areas of the world are within the 80 
degrees isotherm, whereas the sheep-breeding dis- 
tricts of the world are south or north of this region. 
Wool is a product of the temperate regions of the 
earth, whereas cotton is a tropical product. Cotton 
manufactures are also largely shipped to tropical 
lands. Among the most generous customers of 
Lancashire are Brazil, India and China. Two of 


our 160 hours have been spent; will it be said they 
have been wasted ? 

But lads of fourteen cannot for long handle ideas 
of which even grown men quickly tire. The pro- 
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blem of cotton requires to be simplified. The third 
hour, therefore, might be devoted to a talk about 
primitive man, and particularly, to the first weaver. 
In the fourth hour, our students might make a 
chart of a prehistoric lake-dwelling, or several of 
them might combine in devising a primitive weav- 
ing machine, to be placed in the class museum. A 
Cotton Museum should be a feature of every Lan- 
cashire works’ school, each exhibit being carefully 
and neatly labelled with the place of origin and the 
name of the donor. Much may be done by foster- 
ing a pride in ‘“‘ Our Museum.” 


It was in India that the spinning and weaving of 
cotton first developed, a trim triangle of land set 
in the blue of the Indian Ocean and bounded on the 
north by the massy ranges of the Himalayas. From 
the mountains flow two mighty rivers, rivers which 
make the 300 million inhabitants of modern India 
possible. Thousands of years ago nomad pastora- 
lists from the steppes of central Asia invaded these 
fertile river valleys. They had domesticated the 
dog; they used the ox to drag their rude wagons. 
But, in the Indus valley, a highly complex social 
organisation was possible, based upon (1) divi- 
sion of labour ; (2) exchange of superfluous goods. 
Everyone of the fifty lads knows that no single Lan- 
cashire man gathers the cotton fibre, prepares it for 
spinning, and weaves it into cloth. He knows that 
not one man but a thousand help to make a single 
yard of fabric. This is ‘ division of labour.’ 
Since every Lancashire man and woman has many 
needs beyond cotton yarn and cotton goods, “‘ the 
exchange of superfluous goods ’’ is a correspond- 
ing necessity. Primitive man was a Jack of all 
trades; in northern India, the Aryan pastoralists 
learnt that division of labour makes for better and 
more work; they elaborated a system of law and 
order in matters of exchange, a system which pre- 
vented the strong man taking all he wanted and 
leaving the weak man little or nothing. Already 
our class is reaching down to the fundamentals of 
knowledge and of life. 


It would be pleasant to follow the fortunes of our 
fifty Lancashire lads through the rest of their two 
years’ course, but a bare summary of typical hours 
must suffice to suggest the method. There was a 
pregnant suggestion in a recent article in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW called ‘ Manchester and Mon- 
soons.” ‘* Could our working people,’’ said the 
writer, ‘‘ but perceive that on the Indian rainfall 
which comes with the monsoons depends our life 
as an industrial people, their minds might be opened 
to new interests.’’ A full and radiant hour might 
be spent on the making of a map of India, showing 
the course of the monsoons and their effect upon the 
cotton crop; another might be taken up by demon- 
strations with spindle and distaff. In this way we 
should reach Lancashire as it was before the Indus- 
trial Revolution ; and after that the development of 
the factorv system, Richard Arkwright, the cotton 
towns and the Reform Bill, Lancashire and Free 
Trade, and all the fascinating aspects of the cotton 
trade in Imperial and international commerce, 
would each form a peg for a separate lecture. The 
thing can be done and it is worth doing. A lad 
would thus see his trade as a whole, and in the mak- 
ing, and in all its multitudinous ramifications; he 
would carry away from the two years’ course a sense 
of history, of geography, of the human side of in- 
dustry, and of the tangled play of economics, such 
as no abstract teaching could ever give him, 


THE ROMAN WALL 


HE wind sings across the stubble and 

pasture, and sweeps, scented with the 

honey and herbs of fifty open miles, across 
the hard white road. So perfect a surface must 
have perfect foundation and drainage ; and a glance 
on either side reveals to you that you are standing 
on no ordinary road, but on the Roman Wall; on 
the great work that strides and swoops and dips 
from Wallsend-on-Tyne to Bowness on the Sol- 
way Firth; the formidable military barrier 
developed by the Romans from the earth works 
and mud walls erected by the Britons as a protec- 
tion against the marauders and cattle raiders from 
the nerth. Before I saw it I had conceived the 
Wall as a remnant of this early and primitive 
vallum ; and probably most readers share my ignor- 
ance of the fact that it was, in its final form, a com- 
plete military system, as elaborate as that of the 
modern block-houses, and a most formidable 
defence against anything but artillery. 


It is nearly all gone now; the centuries and the 
busy generations, each destroying its bit of the past 
in order to build the future, have done their work; 
and the Wall remains, where discernible at all, 
visible only in a series of undulations averaging 
about a hundred feet broad and extending from 
east to west across the northern heights of 
Northumberland. Sometimes it disappears alto- 
gether and is untraceable by the inexpert eye; but 
there is hardly half a mile in which you are not 
sure of coming across some piece of the furrowed 
remnant. The earliest part of it is the earth Wall 
or Vallum, with its ditch. This is visible now 
only as a shallow double undulation of turf, and 
was undoubtedly the work of the Britons, who 
needed such defence against the Scots long before 
the Romans came to England. The early Roman 
occupiers under Agricola would repair or rebuild 
itas might be needed; in places it would be 
strengthened by stone; until at last came the mili- 
tary engineers, under Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, or 
Severus (no one knows), who saw at a glance the 
value of the site and, abandoning the original 
Vallum, or rather incorporating it in their defen- 
sive scheme, built, some hundred yards to the north, 
and generally parallel with it, a solid wall of 
masonry some twenty feet high and eight feet broad, 
with a flat-bottomed ditch or fosse to the north of 
it forty feet wide and twelve or fifteen deep. The 
imnortance of this ditch may be guessed from the 
fact that it is cut through stone or rock or earth 
alike; whatever the obstruction may be it never 
leaves the northern face of the Wall. In its com- 
plete and most elaborate form the work consists of 
this fosse, the stone Wall, a narrow metalled mili- | 
tarv foot-path behind it, a broader military 
way, behind that the Vallum with its ditch, 
and behind, to the south, the Agger or minor earth 
mound belonging to the period of the Vallum. The 
whole work is about seventy English miles in 
length. At every Roman mile (a thousand paces) 
was built a stone castle some fifty feet square, of 
which there were eighty across the Wall; and be- 
tween each castle four turrets about twelve feet 
square, completing the chain of block-houses. In 
addition, and complementary to the actual defence 
of the Wall, were seventeen Roman stations, some 
of them developed from permanent camps into 
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something like small towns, of which those at 
Housteads and Chesters seem to have been the most 
important. It was due to the fact that the latter 
was on the property of the late Mr. John Clayton 
that we owe the patient work of excavation initiated 
by him, and the invaluable museum at Chesters 
where the principal antiquities have been classified 
and arranged. 

There, laid bare amid the green turf of the park 
at Chesters, or at the more recently excavated sta- 
tion of Corstopitum (Corbridge) you may see the 
foundations of forum and praetorium, barracks, 
headquarters, granaries, stables, wells, baths and 
villas which were the world of the exiles in their 
enforced sojourn amid the bleak Northumbrian 
country. The expert has pondered over and 
studied these stones, and the objects and bits of 
treasures and possessions that the departed occu- 
pants have left, and reconstructed their tale from 
them. But you do not need the eye of an expert 
to trace the ruts worn by the cart wheels in the 
stone sill of the gateway leading to the market place, 
nor the water-worn gutters and channels on the 
much used baths, nor the hole in the stable 
masonry for the iron harness hook (in shape 
exactly the same as is found in every harness-room 
to-day), nor the soot in the flues supplying the 
Sudatorium—as good and fresh, and as useful for 
whatever purposes soot may serve, as though the 
fires had died down but yesterday and not 1800 
years ago. Man and his dwelling-place here, as 
elsewhere, speak most eloquently to his heirs in 
time who stumble thus on the evidence of his occu- 
pation. The things that remain are both rude and 
beautiful, telling their tale on the one hand of cheap 
labour, and on the other of skilled craftsmanship. 
Both are combined in the omnipresent evidences of 
the Romans’ love of works connected with water. 
Two of the finest sculptures in the museum at 
Chesters are that found in the Sudatorium, repre- 
senting the river genius of the North Tyne, and 
the lovely little sculpture found in the well at Pro- 
colitia, representing the otherwise unknown water- 
goddess Coventina. She reclines, graceful and 
alluring, on a great lotus leaf floating on the water ; 
and supported by her two nymphs, equally grace- 
ful, each flourishing a leaf in one hand and pouring 
water with the other, smiles at you across the cen- 
turies. Some Roman officer must have heard of 
this British deity, loved her, turned her name into 
Roman, and adorned her well with this lovely pre- 
sentment. 

One would have thought that the Romans, com- 
ing from sun-baked Italy to this northern land with 
its skies day after day grey and swollen with 
moisture, where the river ran at their feet and 
meadows oozed with springs and streams, would 
have had their thoughts turned more in the direc- 
tion of the sun gods; but there is no evidence that 
they did. The inherited sense of water as the 
greatest of boons followed them from the thirsty 
soil of their homeland and endured even under 
these weeping skies. 

But these things, eloquent as they are, speak to 
us in an alien tongue. Sitting amid the walls of 
Corstopitum, where was one of the great granaries 
and distributing stations for the Wall and where a 
kind of residential town or village with baths and 
gardens had been laid out on the sloping bank of 
the Tyne, one can yet read something of the hatred 
of the place felt by those who dwelt in exile there, 
and of their long, home-going thoughts. To the 


ordinary wayfarer, and to those to whom the history 
of the English means more than the history 
of the Romans, the Wall itself outstrips in living 
interest the most eloquent of these pathetic re- 
mains. For the Wall, though now dilapidated and 
often invisible, is in places still a wall, the stones 
of it bearing the marks of the tool that shaped them 
nearly two thousand years ago. Even in its dis- 
appearance it has still retained a kind of life, for 
the dressed stones of which it was despoiled 
through the centuries were taken to build othe: 
walls, and exist now in houses and churches and 
dwellings throughout the surrounding country. 

And when you stand on a fragment of the Wall 
that is left, looking northward across the mighty 
slopes to where the grey shadow of Cheviot stands 
guard over Scotland, or southward, where Hexham 
Abbey hangs in a blue haze and the curves of the 
Tyne carry the glimmer of silver from Corbridge 
to Styford, solid under your feet is the fact of the 
Wall, and of the noble and childlike toil by which 
men by their hands, and with the simple means 
around them, tried to erect physical barriers against 
harm and evil. There speaks still in these blocks 
and chards, in these crumbling powders and en- 
during shapes, something of the souls of the 
builders, transitory as was their occupation here; 
something of their thirst, something of their toil; 
something of their warfare, and something, where 
the water dripped in the black circle of the well or 
flowed in sunlight across the warm shallow troughs, 
of their dreams of pleasure and of rest. 


FILSON YOUNG. 


THE CONTROL OF LIFE* 
66 B Y the application of Science to practical 


problems Man can get rid of many hind- 

rances that slow his progress—which, in 
its higher reaches, means the fuller realisation of 
the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. ... . In- 
creased biological knowledge implies increased 
possibilities of controlling life. The biological 
control of life is indeed to the theory of organic 
evolution as works to faith.’’ It is this heartening 
thesis which Professor Thomson sets out to ex- 
pound and justify by the facts of observation and 
experiment. Let it be said at once that he convinces 
and succeeds. 

Herbert Spencer’s epigram, ‘‘ Science is for life, 
not life for Science,’’ is the text of much that Prof. 
Thomson has to say. He reminds us that we want 
more science. But he also warns us that we already 
possess much science which we entirely or very 
largely ignore. 

‘* When we think of the more effective and less 
wasteful exploration of the earth, or of gathering the 
harvest of the sea, or of making occupations more 
wholesome, or of beautifying human surroundings, 
or of exterminating infectious diseases, or of raising 
the health-rate, or of improving the physique of the 
race, or of recognising the physiological side of edu- 
cation, we are amazed at the non-utilization of valu- 
able — though confessedly incomplete — scientific 
knowledge.” 

Although Prof. Thomson deals with the possible 
forms of control that lie dormant in our knowledge 
concerning inorganic things—in the discovered 
laws of the chemical and physical world—it is into 
his own special province of biology that he takes 


*The Control of Life. By J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of 
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the reader as he expounds in his customary and at- 
tractive way a hundred and one examples of the 
three great determining factors in our lives—here- 
dity, environment and function. He passes thence 
to a consideration of nurture, as the great moulder 
of the things given us by implacable inheritance, 
showing, again by many illustrations, how by 
this means the good and fit may be assisted and the 
bad and unfit be repressed. Next comes a study of 
the biology of health, with such sane and whole- 
some truths on this all-important subject as one 
would like to see in the hands of every teacher and 
every publicist. Consideration of the individual 
life-cycle (infancy, childhood, adolescence, married 
life, parentage, ageing) follows, and then economic 
and population problems. Throughout, and with 
rigid adherence to impersonal and coldly scientific 
facts, the author makes clear to us how strictly 
_parallel to all our life runs an available practical 
knowledge for our guidance and control. Old 
Herbert said, ‘‘ Man is one world and has another 
to attend him.’’ How true this is Prof. Thom- 
son’s book makes strikingly clear. Whatever the 
stage in human development, whatever the nature 
of the question in health protection, whatever the 
consideration in respect of disease, whatever the 
social condition tending to unhappiness or ugli- 
ness, we are shown a way—not always easy, still 
less an escape—by which the problem may at least 
be tackled with clear vision, if not solved, provided 
we will listen to the voice of science and learn at her 
feet. Even the trend of evolution itself, thought 
by Huxley to be so inimical to man’s interests, is 
seen, from the larger standpoint of the modern 
scientist, to be in possible harmony with them. 

But is there no discordant note, no snake in the 
grass? Professor Thomson himself frankly admits 
the existence of a great, though by no means fatal, 
bar to the very kind of progress he has been outlin- 
ing forus. 

‘* Much [he declares] has been done, but it 
must be confessed that Man is slow to follow Science 
into the possession of his kingdom. Part of the 
reason is that we have not become accustomed, ex- 
cept in some directions, e.g., medical treatment, to 
believe in Science ; but a great part of the reason is a 
deficiency of character, that we do not care enough, 
that we lack resolution.” 

This avowal is made quite early in the book, that 
the reader may keep it soberly in mind as he 
follows the expansion of the main thesis. The 
same thought recurs towards the close in a sum- 
ming up of the whole matter :— 

‘‘ The growth of Science is always to the good, 
but its value is increased in proportion as it is unified, 
and that requires philosophy. . . . The application 
of Science need not be for good at all; the degree to 
which it will be for good will depend on its con- 
gruence with Man’s organisation of ideals—of those 
ideals which have seemed best to men at their best.” 
Professor Thomson does not shirk the torturing 

doubt as to whether, after all, any real progress can 
be demonstrated :— 

‘‘ We are only a few hours [he writes] from 
scenes of horrible starvation and agony among 
women and children and old people; we are only a 
few miles from slums and warrens; we are only a 
few steps from dull, stupid, oppressed lives without 
outlook or uplift; we are perhaps only a few hours 
from being ourselves bedrugged by some miserable 
microbe which we call influenza, or from being 
pushed off the stage by a typhoid bacillus brought to 
us by one neighbour’s flies from another neighbour’s 
leaking drains. Is progress so clear in our midst? ” 


As evidence of disasters even more avoidable 
than some of these things, but evincing lack of con- 
trol, because of the evil in men’s hearts, he might 
have added that hundreds of thousands of children 
in this country are unvaccinated, a hundred years 
after Jenner’s humane discovery—that thousands 
of mothers die annually in child-birth or as a result 
of it because certain simple precautions are not 
available for them, that our babies are still fed upon 
tubercle germs because a clean milk supply is not 
even yet a practical scheme, and that preventible 
diseases are not prevented to-day any more than 
they were twenty-five years ago, when the Prince 
wonderingly enquired why. 

Yet Prof. Thomson is hopeful, not because his 
wish is father to his thought, nor because (as we 
suspect) he is idealist as well as realist ; but because 
he sees that the very idea of progress is in process 
of evolution, since we have added to it the notion of 
social integration. The “ higher values ’’—the 
true, the beautiful and the good—have come into 
the definition of progress, which now becomes “‘ a 
balanced movement of a social whole towards the 
fuller embodiment of the supreme values, but at the 
same time towards a full realisation of the physical 
and biological pre-conditions which secure persist- 
ence.’”’ And so, with this re-formulated idea of 
progress as our objective, we are left with the 
moderate conclusion that 

‘*the facts warrant the belief that many of the 

shadows and disharmonies of human life can be got 
rid of when good-will joins hands with science. But 
there is more. Our studies indicate for mankind a 
mundane future which is irradiated with hope, 
grounded on the fact that evolution in the past has 
been, on the whole, progressive, towards integration, 
= increasing fullness, freedom, and fitness of 
life.” 

If our scientist were not moderate, we should 
cease to trust him. Better his modest hope than 
the pseudo-scientist’s confident obsession, as the 
house built upon the rock is safer than the dwelling 
placed upon the sand. 


THE IDEAL MUSEUM 


HERE is Fine Art, and there is Practical 

Art. Iam indebted, for the term, ‘‘ Prac- 

tical Art,’’ to the Editor of an American 
trade paper, who rapped it out at a convention of 
the American Federation of Arts in New York. I 
annexed it with glee, for I was tired of fumbling 
with such half-and-half expressions as Industrial 
Art, Applied Art, the Arts of Design, in their rela- 
tion to manufactures, andsoon. The term Prac- 
tical Art ’’ stands four square. It includes every- 
thing that is not Fine Art. 

Here I am confronted by an elemental difficulty. 
Why make any distinction between Fine and Prac- 
tical Art? The best of each is just-—Art. What 
are the sculptures by nameless craftsmen on Gothic 
cathedrals? What are the carven tombs in 
Winchelsea Church? A superb picture or bust 
may be no better, as a work of art, than a superb 
chair or candelabra. For some reason or another 
we have made the oil painting sacrosanct. Why ? 
Is it the ecclesiastical bias of Fra Angelico, and 
half a hundred others, who found their patrons in 
the Church? Why should a poor altar-piece be 
called Fine Art, and a fine Chippendale chair 
Practical Art? It is the way a thing is done that 
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counts, not the purpose of it. Obviously every 
community is nearer to, and more desirous of 
acquaintance with, specimens of Practical, than of 
Fine Art. For one man or woman who fancies an 
oil painting, or a bust, a thousand need chairs and 
tables that are works of art, and electric light fit- 
tings that do not hurt our sensibilities when we 
look at them. Yet we pamper Fine Art, and snub 
Practical Art. The Ideal Museum of the future 
will see no difference between the two, but for con- 
venience it may be well to separate things that the 
householder wants (Practical Art) from those that 
he thinks that he ought to want (Fine Art). So 
for the present | employ the two terms. 

It was the Director of the British Museum, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, who set me reconsidering the 
Ideal Museum, a pet subject of mine, in which Fine 
and Practical will have equal chances, and in which 
the Twentieth century will receive as much atten- 
tion as is now given to Former centyries. Sir 
lrederic Kenyon, in his presidential address to the 
Museums’ Association delivered at the recent Paris 
Conference, acknowledged that the methods of our 
Museums need reconsideration. They are too 
large. We should exhibit not more, but less, and 
that less should be made more intelligible. He 
advocates the plan recently instituted at the Na- 
tional Gallery, where many of the less important 
pictures have been relegated to the lower ground 
floor, inaccessible to the public, but open to students 
and others, who wish to study the history of craft 
evolution, which has not, necessarily, anything to 
do withart. This is a first step towards the realisa- 
tion of the Ideal Museum. In this innovation the 
public will have the best objects chosen for them by 
experts, and will not be harassed and disillusioned 
by trying to admire the second and third best. It 
might be possible to build a Museum in the form 
of a wheel, corridors taking the place of the spokes, 
in which would be arranged the less important ex- 
hibits, leading up to the hub, which would contain, 
in a series of rooms, the choicest examples, the 
crown of achievement in the various schools. Those 
who are eager for the flower of culture, and are not 
sufficiently advanced to be interested in the growth, 
could make straight for the hub. 

The Director of the British Museum is arranging 
an immediate reform of this nature. He purposes 
sifting the many hundreds of Greek vases that now 
fill four large rooms in the British Museum. The 
greater number of them will be withdrawn from 
public view, but in their retirement they will, of 
course, be accessible to students. This is well, 
but it is not enough. Potters of to-day may learn 
greatly from Greek vases, but it must be heart- 
breaking to a struggling twentieth century potter 
(o have it dinned into him that neither at the British 
nor the Victoria and Albert Museum, nor any- 
where, does the work that he is doing, against odds, 
receive any recognition from official bodies. I am 
aware of a cowardly rule made when the Victoria 
and Albert Museum was founded, that nothing 
produced during the past thirty—or is it fifty 
years ?—shall be exhibited. Occasionally this rule 
has been broken, furtively and fugitively ; but no 
systematic effort has ever been made, officially, to 
encourage contemporary craftsmen. Painters and 
sculptors are honoured, never craftsmen, who must 
depend upon private patrons. Take the case of the 
four Martin Brothers, who devoted their lives to 
producing Martin ware. Poverty was their chief 
enemy. Three are dead, the one who survives, an 


old man now, is dependent upon the generosity of 
the little group of enthusiasts of insight who have 
collectéd Martin ware. Examples of Martin ware 
will eventually be bequeathed to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, a gift from one of the collectors. 
The Ideal Museum will certainly introduce men like 
the Martin Brothers to the public, not after they 
are dead, but while they are still hale and working, 
and needing, sorely needing, appreciation and en- 
couragement. 7 

After this necessary preamble, | will attempt to 
sketch roughly, in outline, the Ideal Museum. It 
will be divided (this is an essential), into two Parts, 
one devoted to Fine Art, the other to Practical Art. 
Between the two there will be communications, but 
each will be self-supporting, and you may discover 
Fine Art in the Practical Part and Practical Art in 
the Fine Art Part. Each Part will be sub-divided 
into two departments—(1) Contemporary ; (2) the 
Past or Permanent. The best specimens shown in 
the Contemporary department will gradually be 
transferred to the Past or Permanent department, 
where they will remain, subject to changes in taste 
or discernment. 

Let me consider, for a moment, how this would 
work in the Practical Art side. There would be an 
exhibition once a year, as at the Royal Academy, 
which would include all objects of craft-work such 
as chairs, tables, couches, bookcases, wall-papers, 
rugs, jewellery, spoons, forks, electric light fittings, 
everything that a householder requires. Our 
present system of ignoring the Twentieth Century 
denies to the householder any kind of standard of 
excellence which might guide him in making his 
purchases, or suggest to him that the last word in 
taste is not, necessarily, in Wardour Street and 
Tottenham Court Road. The craft objects sent in 
would be considered by a Selecting and Hanging 
Committee, as at the Royal Academy, and, before 
the public is admitted, a jury of experts would select 
the best specimens, few or many, in each of the 
crafts. These, at the close of the exhibition, would 
go into the Past or Permanent collection, open all 
the year round, with the name of the designers, 
manufactures, and the price upon them. In a few 
years there would be a collection of prize specimens 
of Practical Art that would be of immense help to 
the householder, rich or poor. He would find a 
standard of taste in contemporary craftsmanship, 
which at present is entirely withheld from him; he 
would begin to be interested in the arts of design 
as applied to ordinary household requirements, and 
there would be instituted that alliance between de- 
signer, manufacturer, and buyer, the absence of 
which every Art Congress laments, and_ which, 
hitherto, has ended in beautiful talk. 

This procedure would also govern the Fine Art 
section. Selected pictures and sculptures would be 
promoted year by year to the Past or Permanent 
galleries; and perhaps, in time, the horde of young 
men and women who drift into painting pictures, 
not because they can do it weil, but because they 
think that there is more honour and profit in it 
than in producing necessary articles, might, seeing 
the honour at last given to Practical Art, devote 
themselves to producing useful things that every- 
body wants, and cease from painting pictures which 
hardly anybody wants. 

Yes, the Ideal Museum must certainly contain a 
Twentieth Century Practical Art side. Why, if 1] 
want to see Gimson furniture, or Martin pottery, 
or half a hundred other beautiful contemporary 
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things, must | seek them in the private houses of 
collectors who have the courage of their fine taste ? 
Why are Museums blind to the present day ? Why 
should living craftsmen be denied recognition ? 
Why is Practical Art of the Twentieth Century 
spurned ? 

C. Lewis HInb. 


TOO MUCH RUSSIA 


ITH the advent of M. Chaliapin, who is 

W said to be on his way to England to sing 

in aid of the Russian Relief fund, and 
the super-fantastics at the Pavilion Theatre, the 
Russian invasion will be complete. 

It has pierced all barriers, hypnotised all classes 
of opera, ballet and concert goers, and it has been 
more far-reaching and exacting than the German 
domination of the latter half of the last century. We 
have had Russian Ballet at the Prince’s Theatre— 
not as we knew it in its early days, but Ballet which 
apart from a few notable exceptions, was much 
inferior in the technique of dancing, to the famous 
combination which took London by storm in 1911. 

We have had Pavlova and Karsavina, both still 
incomparable artists, if less resilient of foot, at 
Queen’s Hall and the Coliseum, not to mention 
numerous troups of Russian dancers of various 
kinds and orders. We have had Opera “‘ intime ”’ 
—or Band-box opera—at AZolian Hall, miscellane- 
ous productions promoted by M. Komisarjevsky, 
and a never-ending procession of singers, instru- 
mentalists and composers, most of whom, if we are 
to believe the newspapers who have an eye for a 
good story, only escaped the clutches of the dreaded 
Bolshevist by concealing themselves in magic 
trunks and enlisting the services of friendly mer- 
chant skippers. And worst of all, thanks to the 
zeal of the propagandist, we have had a never-end- 
ing jangle of warning words and _ pontifical 
pronouncements as the result of some of us refusing 
to fall down and worship as we were bid. 

Is it surprising that, when the newer develop- 
ments of Russian Art burst upon us in 1911, we 
were howled over like nine-pins? It was all so 
hectic, novel, fantastic, naive, so different from any- 
thing the untravelled among us had seen and heard. 
Musically speaking, the more fastidious had only 
just begun to appreciate the ivory traceries and 
opalescent hues of Debussy and his followers. 
Strauss with his elephantine scores and nasty sub- 
jects had, operatically speaking, shot his bolt. 
Between the two there was a gaping chasm, and the 
Russian Ballet and M. Chaliapin and his choristers 
jumped in. Their success was instantaneous. But 
they overdid it badly. 

Because M. Chaliapin was an actor who gave 
distinction to everything he touched and a fine 
singer, even if his voice had seen better days, and 
because in addition to a capacity for taking some- 
thing more than a desultory interest in the traffic of 
the stage, the Russian chorus included a number 
of resounding bass voices, we leapt to the conclu- 
sion that Russian opera was the greatest thing on 
earth. So we hailed ‘ Boris Godounov’ and 
‘ Khovantchira ’ as works of musical genius. How 
many of us who heard the two operas in pre-war 
days want to sit them out to-day, unless M. 
Chaliapin is their protagonist? A few excerpts, 
perhaps, but for the rest they spell stark boredom— 
notwithstanding that the exquisite craft of Rim- 


sky-Korsakoff was employed in rounding off the 
rough edges and giving symmetry and colour gener- 
ally to their halting and acrid phrases. 

We have still plenty of use for ‘ Cog d’Or ’ and 
‘ The Night in May,’ but Rimsky-Korsakoff took 
the trouble to learn how to make music, whereas 
Moussorgsky was so obsessed with a sense of his 
own importance that he regarded spadework as 
beneath him. 

And M. Diaghilev looks as if he is getting 
through his horses, notwithstanding his cheeky 
letters to the papers and the transports of his cock- 
sure satellites. Drury Lane audiences began to 
eye his productions askance when he gave M. 
Nijinsky his hand and went experimentalising, 
aided and abetted subsequently by Miassine. And 
unless his future activities show a tendency to 
throw back, unless he can effect a disposition to 
live in the present as well as the future—unless his 
performances are on a higher plane, interpretatively 
and executively, he may find his new friends 
going the way of his old ones. Nor have we much 
admiration for such Russian tenors with their 
“pinched productions or “tinny ’’ voiced 
sopranos as have come our way. 

Heifetz and Seidel only helped us to appreciate 
the greater art of Kreisler, and Moiseiwitsch, beau- 
tifully finished player that he is, the higher qualities 
of Hoffmann. 

The work of the Russian modern composer has 
been too furiously discussed of late to merit further 
publicity here. Because we fail to hail a man as a 
genius during his life-time, that is not to say that 
he will turn out to be one after his death. The 
vast majority of composers have not gone to their 
graves unhonoured and unsung. Possibly the 
makers of the type of music of which Mr. Prokofieff 
and the later Stravinsky are the exemplars may live 
to see themselves acclaimed by the multitude. You 
never know. Any day they may happen upon the 
Elixir of Life. 

Russian music and Russian musicians are sadly 
in need of the rest enjoyed by German music and 
musicians during the war. 


NURSERY RHYMES RE-SET 


As a rule, humour in music is more fancied than 
real. Almost anyone who has a bowing acquaint- 
ance with St. Cecilia can quote a number of pas- 
sages which tradition has regarded as bubbling 
with wit and good humour—from the big bassoon 
notes of Papa Haydn to the brass glissandi of 
Ravel and his fellow-accomplice the Jazz Band 
trombonist. 

Promenaders had a real good laugh at Queen’s 
Hall on Monday evening over some Nursery 
Rhymes now reset by Mr. Hubert Hughes, which 
were sung for the first time by Miss Carrie Tubb. 

What makes the Recital and Concert-going the 
drear drab business it so often is, is the shortage 
of music which at the same time is both good and 
light. There is no reason why music that raises 
a smile should be regarded as belonging to a lower 
category than music which gives us the dumps. 
Mr. Hughes’s ‘ Parodies ’ are not only good fun, 
but good music in the sense that they are never banal, 
vulgar and lacking in taste, unless pulling the legs 
of the great classic masters is to be regarded as 
such. Mr. Hughes has as pretty a sense of satire 
as he has an ear for a tune, and unless one is much 
mistaken, his ‘‘ re-settings’’ of such nursery 
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classics as ‘ A Frog he would a-wooing Go,’ the 
rhythmic rectitude of whose Bach-like strains is 
sandwiched between Wagnerian echoes, ‘ Old 
Mother Hubbard,’ who apparently had a cupboard 
somewhere East of Suez and displayed partiality 
for Oriental modes and tom-toms, not to mention 
other examples of the composer’s nimble wit, will 
go a long way to lighten the longueurs of many a 
coming recital. 


SLEEPING ON THE HAY 


HERE are two ways of mountaineering 
which are quite sufficiently well known. 

There is the daring and spectacular con- 
quest of the inaccessible which has a literature and 
a history of its own, and a roll of famous pioneers 
to whom many a Statue has been erected in the 
Alpine valleys. At the opposite extreme is the 
mountaineering which begins in a wagon-lit of the 
P.L.M. and ends upon a funicular within easy 
reach of half a dozen first-class hotels. _It is not 
here proposed to write of either of these, but of 
something else which is quite peculiar to Switzer- 
land, and which is perhaps the only distinctive 
thing of which the Helvetic Confederation may be 
justifiably proud. We allude to the practice, uni- 
versal throughout the Cantons, of sleeping on the 
hay. 

For those who have not lived in Switzerland the 
phrase requires elucidation. Upon most of the 
Swiss mountains, above the pines and at the level 
of the summer pastures, there are lonely chalets 
where for the hot months of the year the herdsmen 
live with their cattle. They are rude structures, 
sometimes not wholly weatherproof, with accom- 
modation for man and beast, who for this purpose 
are regarded as very much on a footing of equality. 
in every one of these chalets is a loft furnished 
with hay; and it is understood throughout the land 
that any wayfarer found upon the mountains after 
nightfall has the right to sleep upon that hay if he 
so desires. This is the true mountaineering. Those 
who have slept on the hay know the mountains. 
The other people are merely visitors. This is so 
inevitably taken for granted by the natives that the 
phrase ‘‘ se coucher sur le foin,’’ may be quite 
exactly translated ‘‘ to go upon the mountains.”’ 

Upon almost any Saturday in the summer, at 
almost any railway station in Switzerland, you will 
see the men and women of the country equipped 
tor this particular purpose. There is no mistaking 
the man who proposes to sleep on the hay. He 
seldom carries less than ten pounds upon his back, 
without including the necessary blanket. He is 
severely clad to the waist in boots, puttees and 
breeches that mean business, but from the waist 
upward he is naked, except for a shirt worn as 
décolleté as the nature of that garment permits. He 
departs upon his journey a waiter, a shop assistant, 
or an estate agent, and less than forty-eight hours 
afterwards he returns from the mountains a man. 

It is not given to everybody to sleep on the hay. 
In the first place it is necessary to know where the 
hay is likely to be found. Usually one reaches the 
forest level at sundown, with a more or less definite 
impression that, beyond the forest, some three 
thousand feet higher up, there are pastures which, 
with the necessary faith and experience, may be 
reached in from two to three hours. To the 
stranger it seems simple madness to involve oneself 


at nightfall in a wilderness with the expectation of 


emerging somewhere in the neighbourhood of the_ 


cone human habitation likely to be found within a 
radius of ten kilométres. We have not yet discovered 
how it is done. We only know that every now and 
then some trustworthy member of the party will 
stand motionless for a moment, snuff the air, survey 
the disposition of the slopes above and below, listen 
intently, and resume his progress with an air of 
knowing quite precisely where he is and whither 
he is going, even though he has never been upon 
that particular mountain in his life before. It is 
no use asking him how he does it, or what precisely 
it is that he does. He will merely tell you modestly, 
Jai un peu l’habitude de la montagne. 

At about eleven o’clock at night, when you have 
given up all hope of sleeping under any kind of 
roof, the leader of the expedition will suddenly 
stop and hold up an exclamatory hand. We fall 
into a hushed attention, whereupon unmistakably 
over the thin air comes the small tinkle of a bell. 
At the same moment we are aware of the sweet taint 
of cattle carried towards us. Five minutes later we 
are picking our way into the open pastures towards 
the light of the chalet. To right and left of us the 
herd is feeding and its bells are ringing from almost 
under our feet to where the pastures yield to rock 
and glacier under the peak which we intend to climb 
on the morrow. 

The herdsmen sit late on Saturday night, for on 
Sunday night there are usually wayfarers who come 
asking, as the tradition is, whether there is any hay. 
Milk is offered in bowls, capaciously. It is often 
more plentiful than water upon the mountains. We 
sup from our own provisions, for such is the law 
of those who sleep on the hay; and after supper we 
ascend into the loft, and there we fall asleep, or 
remain vigilantly aware of our sensations till dawn. 

For our part, we would not lose a moment of these 
nights upon the hay in slumber. To lie awake in 
such surroundings is a more perfect form of rest 
than the soundest sleep of which we are capable. We 
know nothing more delightful than the entire re- 
spite from civilisation afforded by sleeping on the 
hay. There is nothing here of the sham primitive. 
The aspect, conversation and environment of the 
mountain herdsman are among the few wholly un- 
sophisticated things left in the modern world. He 
lives with and for his cattle. The floor of his house 
is of earth. His chairs and tables are rough pieces 
of the tree. Through the chinks of his roof he may 
watch the stars. The cold pure air rustles con- 
tinually about him. Beneath him as he sleeps his 
beasts are perpetually stirring and he always car- 
ries in his ear the tiny music of their bells. He 
meets no one during the long summer of his exile 
except those who come to sleep on the hay; and 
those who sleep on the hay, whatever they may be 
in ordinary life, so long as they remain in the 
mountains, are as primitive as he. All these things 
have an indescribable effect on the mind, soothing, 
simplifying, reducing the thousand worries of our 
complicated civilisation to a grotesque imperti- 
nence. 

Sometimes one finds that the chalet is closed, and 
that the cattle have gone down into the valley ; and 
sometimes one fails to find the chalet at all. In the 
one case it is a lawful and recognised practice of 
those who sleep on the hay to effect an entrance by 
methods which, if practised in the town, would at- 
tract the attention of the police. In the other case, 
it is customary, at about eleven o’clock, if by that 
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time no one has divined that there is a chalet within 
two kilométres, to unpack in the open, light a fire, 
sup briefly and to the point, and roll oneself up in 
the blanket which up to that moment has been 
simply a nuisance. But that seldom happens to 
those who are accustomed to smell their way upon 
the mountains. 

In any case the procedure is invariably described 
as sleeping on the hay. To sleep on the hay is in 
practice to start off into a high wilderness with 
enough provisions for forty-eight hours, trusting 
entirely to what is known as “ l’habitude de la mon- 
tagne.’’ It is a pastime which has apparently suf- 
ficed to keep the Swiss people together as a nation. 
They have neither a language nor a literature. 
Their politics are merely municipal. They have, 
indeed, none of the distinctive characteristics of a 
nation. But whether they speak French, Italian, 
or German, whether they register their bicycles in 
Geneva or Zurich, they all become as brothers when 
they meet in the high pastures and sleep on the hay. 
The practice of sleeping on the hay may seem at 
first sight an inadequate foundation for a common- 
wealth; but it may be that many of the national 
bonds on which the graver historians insist are in 
reality more frail. 


THE CHILD IN VERSE 


ACH generation is conscious in itself of a 
superior wisdom in dealing with its children. 


Remembering its own childhood and the 
stories that it has heard of the childhood of its 
immediate predecessor; reading in books and de- 
ducing from pictures the management of childhood 
by yet older crops of parents, it beholds in its own 
offspring the most fortunately arrived and environed 
small people in history. Whether its particular cult 
be one of discipline, laissez aller, or self-abasing 
worship, or whether, as to-day, it is an amused or 
impassioned attitude of psychological observation, 
this is its protection against the recurrent challenge 
of innocence come to judge the earth. Subject to 
the rays of that untarnished vision, it puts on the 
whole armour of experience; and, since experience 
is cumulative, it may be said, perhaps, to have some 
justification for its assumption. 

In this perennial reaction between what may be 
called, in the phraseology of the moment, the parent 
class and the child class, experience, of course, 
generally wins. And, since it is the parent class 
that, as a rule, produces the literature of childhood, 
that literature is inevitably bound to reflect the 
victory. Even in verse this is the case, and in read- 
ing such an anthology as the present,* one cannot 
but be conscious nearly all the time of a sort of sad 
successfulness in the background. For, alas, poor 
Innocence, hanging up its harp in the land of its 
captivity, may not even sing its own songs. Its 
captors must provide them. And be the captors 
never so sympathetic, never less desirous of arrog- 
ance, they themselves have been prisoners too long 
to divine what such songs should be. Only here 
and there, where the verse has flamed into such 
poetry as has licked up the gulf between the new- 
comer and the old, do writer and written-about 
stand hand-in-hand in the true, unhaunted, and 
joyous Eden. =§ 
—*"K Book of English Verse on Infancy and Childhood. Chosen 


by L. S. Wood. Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan, 3s. 6d, 
net. 


Of such moments, magically made permanent in 
a stanza, a line, or even two or three words, the 
present anthology contains its share and perhaps a 
larger one than usual. Less attractively arranged 
and produced than such recent examples as, let us 
say, Mr. Thomas Burke’s ‘ Small People ’ or Edith 
Ivor-Parry’s ‘ Garden of Childhood,’ its format has 
presumably been dictated by that of the series to 
which it belongs; and it has cast a wider and not 
too critical net into the stream of English letters. 
It is harder therefore to allege omissions against it 
—the usual method of criticizing an anthology— 
though it would have been pleasant to find included 
some of the poems of Eugene Field, Whitcomb 
Riley, and the Canadian Drummond; and it is 
impossible not to grumble a little at the scanty space 
allotted to Mr. de la Mare. ; 

It is not by its omissions, however, but by its sur- 
prises that an anthology should be judged—by its 
presentation of unfamiliar jewels rescued from some 
forgotten or undistinguished river-bed; or by its 
exhibition of familiar gems from a new and re- 
illuminating angle. Of such surprises this volume 
contains a goodly store, and to one at least I cannot 
help referring. In common with many scores of 
people, I suppose, and for many years, I have 
known and loved the verses of Mrs. Meynell 
beginning— 

‘* She walks—the lady of my delight— 

A shepherdess of sheep,” 
but I must confess that never until I saw them here 
had I imagined them to contain the picture of a 
little girl. Even now I should doubt this had not 
the compiler explicitly stated it in an appendix note. 
Rather had I supposed them to reveal the mind of 
some fresh-cheeked and clear-eyed lady, keeping 
quiet house in her country place, probably not far 
from the Sussex downs. Or was the poet perhaps 
writing of the child in both? 

On the plane here reached, and in such a poem as 
Mr. de la Mare’s ‘ Funeral,’ modern and ancient 
move among fields of childhood recognisably com- 
mon to all ages. For a moment at any rate they 
have been conjured by the same pen as Blake 
fashioned for himself, and that only slipped from 
his fingers when he “‘ died singing of the things he 
saw in heaven.’’ But upon the lower slopes the 
older fashions sometimes flaunt themselves for 
contemporary amusement. They appear in the lines 
of Sydney Dobell’s, occurring in ‘ The Little Girl’s 
Song’: 

‘* Somebody else that you love, Papa, 
Somebody else that you dearly love 
Is weary, like me, because you're away. 
Sometimes I see her lips tremble and move, 
And I seem to know what they’re going to say ; 
And every day, and all the long day, 
I long to cry, ‘ Oh, Mamma, Mamma, 
When will Papa come back again? ” 


In such lines it is hard for us to-day to recognise 
the true voice of any childhood known to us. Or 
consider Christina Rossetti’s, also included here, 
from the little poem ‘ Contentment ’ : 
** Dancing on the hill-tops, 

Singing in the valleys, 

Laughing with the echoes, 

Merry little Alice. 

Playing games with lambkins 

In the flowering valleys, 


Gathering pretty poses, 
Helpful little Alice.” 
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It is difficult to imagine such stanzas being written 
now by some bobbed-haired Chelsea poet-mother, 
or to conceive them as applicable to her bare-legged 
children, shepherded by the latest Norland nurse. 
Yet childhood is so fundamentally unaltering that 
one closes this book a little puzzled when one re- 
flects how hard would have been the anthologist’s 
task had he confined himself to poems written for 
children. Applying the same standards of critical 
severity, demanding as high a level of artistic 
achievement, how slender a volume would this have 
been had it been destined for the child’s own hands. 
Lavish as is our age in the spending upon its chil- 
dren of the richest resources of pictorial and textile 
art, our poets and writers seem as averse aS ever 
from laying their utmost offerings before the child 
mind. There are such rare exceptions of course as 
‘ Peacock Pie ’—a book that children do love and 
understand; and of delicate studies of the child 
mind itself current literature was never, perhaps, so 
full. But of poems and stories written for children, 
that can also in the highest sense be called works of 
art—that may even be said to have attempted to be 
such—our English letters remain strangely barren. 
Having produced a Shakespeare and a Fielding, is 
a Hans Andersen too much to strive for? And, 
having produced him, might we not find that in 
writing books for children he had written the best 
about them, and released from the tyranny of mere 
experience the imprisoned child in us all? 


H. H. BAsHForpD. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


T is harder to write of M. Jacques Anatole 
Thibault, known to the world as Anatole 
France, than of any other living author, be- 
cause he is the most famous of living authors. No 
one who claims to be a reader, no one who takes the 
smallest interest in literary personalities, is without 
his conception of the old French sage. The picture 
of the writer, aloof yet so observant, kindly yet so 
ironical; classicist, bibliophile, philologist; at his 
desk amid the beautiful things wherewith he has 
surrounded himself, moulding in delicate but 
adamantine prose his statuary of the follies and 
vanities of the world, is universal. He is become an 
institution, and this picture an institution also. 
The picture is probably more accurate than most 
popular pictures of great men in their life-time. 
Like the others, it will need correction twenty-five 
or fifty years hence. But, as is again the case with 
many great writers, it is set when abroad in a 
whiter glare than at home, and thus often deprived 
of its proper and necessary lights and shades. I 
cannot at the moment recall having read in Eng- 
land many lines of criticism of Anatole France, 
though I have read many hundred lines of pane- 
gvric. To take a single instance wherein we are 
denied a shade proper to the portrait, it is generally 
assumed among us that Anatole France has a super- 
human contempt for the verdict of the world, that 
he is without vanity because he is above it. More 
than one French critic has noted, on the other hand, 
that he is ‘‘ amoureux de la gloire.’” And where- 
fore not? Surely a great satirist without vanity is 
well-nigh inconceivable. And it is in the réle of 
satirist that he is most at his ease. His powers are 
destructive rather than constructive. No man of 
our times, but few men in history, have had his 
breadth of view and at the same time his skill in 


observing and recording the follies that run like 
eddies in the great flow of the multitude. To him 
this world is like an ant-hill. It is a marvellously 
contrived organization ; but touch it ever so gently 
--and the gods have always their sticks handy— 
and the great colony rushes about inconsequently, 
individuals tumbling over one another, doing un- 
necessary tasks, scurrying to one point with the 
precious egg that holds the life of the race, then 
bearing it back whence it came. But his satire 
never conceals his love. He is the man who sees 
and, seeing, mocks; but who also, mocking, pities. 

Like most of his kind, he is master of allegory, 
the form of expression which offers the finest oppor- 
tunities to the satirist, and above all to the great 
satirist. ‘ Penguin Island ’—I use the English 
titles as I am considering here a translation of one 
of his works*—is almost universally considered his 
greatest book, and is certainly the greatest allegory 
of modern times. Pale is the genius of our Samuel 
Butler beside that of this Frenchman. Pale are 
his figures, grouped in a doubtful half-light, when 
compared with the clean-cut clarity of these. But 
his genius is many-sided. If ‘ Penguin Island’ 
has a rival, it is probably ‘ The Red Lilv,’ and that 
is to a great extent the “ society ’’ novel as M. 
Bourget conceives it. True, it embodies some im- 
portant theories of art, but so does ‘ La Duchesse 
Bleue.’ And here, on a field which is scarcely his 
own, he defeats all his rivals. The only novel of 
its kind by a contemporary which I should set on 
a level with this is ‘ Il Piacere’ of D’Annunzio. 

‘ Monsieur Bergeret in Paris’ is of far less im- 
portance than either of these books of the Master, 
or than such as ‘ The Opinions of Jerome Coignard’ 
and ‘ The Revolt of the Angels.’ These others 
have been translated into our lauguage, because 
they are among the greatest novels in contemporary 
literature. It has appeared because it is the work 
of Anatole France. Yet it also is necessary to an 
understanding of its author and his position. The 
sage turns his gaze from the contemplation of the 
universe to the tiny bickerings of the political 
world of his own country. And then, alas! he 
ceases to be a perfect sage, and reveals his own 
weaknesses. The mechanism of the book is of the 
simplest. M. Bergeret the professor is Anatole 
France. He muses on the “ affair.’? Certain 
scenes in Royalist society with which he has scarce 
any connection are interpolated into his musings, 
these scenes gradually taking a larger and larger 
part in the book until at the end M. Bergeret is 
almost lost. M. Bergeret and his dog Riquet are 
delightful, but the political scenes are simply 
political propaganda. 

In intervals of reading this book I have been 


turning once again the leaves of another, to which 


I made reference in these columns a short while 
ago, ‘L’Appel au Soldat.’ The former was written 
by a middle-aged philosopher, the latter by a young 
Nationalist politician. Yet it is the work of 
Maurice Barrés which shows the deeper understand- 
ing of his political opponents. Boutellier is a great 
figure with all his faults, but Joseph Lacrisse, what 
is he but a conventional dummy set up to be 
knocked down by his creator’s wit? Anatole 
France is entitled to his political opinions, entitle. 

also to be an ardent politician when he chooses 

but we do expect from the man who stands like a 
tower above the world of letters, who is able to put 


By Anatole France. A Trans- 
7s. 6d. net. 


* Monsieur Bergeret in Paris. 
lation by B. Drillien. John Lane. 
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the history of mankind into an allegory that ranks 
with the greatest masterpieces of literature, that 
even asa politician his gaze shall be above the 
mélée. 

As it is, we must admit that his gaze is wider 
and at the same time more searching than that of 
any man of his time. And perhaps we are asking 
for too much. It is only blind hero-worshippers 
who admit no chink in the armour. It is only 
legendary armour that is jointless; for jointless 
armour cannot be buckled on to the body of mortal 
man. 

Cyrit FALts. 


“THREADS’ 


ONTRARY to custom, my programme of 

‘ Threads,’ now at the St. James’s Theatre, 

will not be shredded for the waste-paper 
basket; I shall hoard it, not for my own gratifica- 
tion, but in the hope that it may one day be of ser- 
vice to the cause of humanity. When the League 
of Nations turns its attention to the real origins of 
warfare, it is possible that the department entrusted 
with the study and control of human idealism might 
find it useful to refer to the St. James’s programme ; 
the author’s blunt statement that ‘‘ the war has 
been cut out owing to managerial prejudice ”’ 
might be a healthy, if unpleasant, corrective to the 
persistent passion of self-sacrifice. Our own gen- 
eration may have fought its fill; but when a new 
generation arises that knows not the squalor of vic- 
tory, and the time comes—as it will come—fora 
fresh outburst of the combative instinct, it is pos- 
sible, just possible, that wise propaganda on the 
subject of reaction might be something of a check 
upon enthusiasm. If those who were crowding to 
offer their lives could be made to understand that 
in a few years’ time their fellow-citizens would be 
so bored, so unutterably bored, by their heroism 
that they would not allow it to be mentioned in a 
book or a play; if that were made clear to them, 
beyond shadow of doubt, the resulting disillusion- 
ment could hardly fail to qualify their first fine, 
careless capture of self-sacrifice. A wide-spread 
understanding of the attitude typified by Mr. Stay- 
ton’s announcement on the programme of 
‘ Threads ’ might go far to counteract the bellicose 
influence of misleading statements on war 
memorials to the effect that ‘“‘ Their name liveth 
for evermore.”’ 

So much for the general and humanitarian sig- 
nificance of the author’s announcement; it has a 
narrower, but important, significance as regards 
the play itself, indicating, as it does, a certain 
amount of tinkering with original construction and 
idea. This, possibly, is responsible for the effect, 
here and there, of repetition; it is likely enough 
that if ‘‘ managerial prejudice ’’ had not insisted on 
the removal of military lines and episodes, the con- 
flict between the returned husband and the man 
who had all but taken his place in his wife’s affec- 
tions might have been swifter and more closely 
played. 

To me the most interesting, if not the most at- 
tractive, element in the comedy was the character 
of the heroine-—a middle-aged coquette, presented 
sympathetically ; and as the public is obviously in- 
tended to like and admire her, the run of the piece 
may depend very largely on the capacity of succes- 
sive audiences for sympathizing with middle-aged 
coquettes. The lady in question conceals from an 
honest admirer the fact that she is married and ex- 


pects to be flattered and cajoled back to love by the 
ex-convict husband in whose innocence she has 
always believed, but whom she has left without a 
word to his fate. Judging by her actions, she has 
preserved into the forties the temperament of a 
cold-hearted flapper ; and the fact that an audience 
accepted her as a desirable person, with affections 
worth winning, is a tribute to the skill of the 
dramatist. In real life no one could have blamed 
either the neglected husband or the ill-used admirer 
if they had cut short her not very convinc- 
ing disquisitions on the Incomprehensibility of 
Woman—meaning herself—with the brutal remark 
that she was quite old enough to know better. The 
stage; however, is not real life, and if Mr. Stayton 
and Miss Ellis Jeffreys between them can make 
Mrs. Osborne likeable in a stage atmosphere, they 
have done all their public demands of them. 

It is difficult to define the quality in the play 
which made for its favourable reception. Some- 
thing, perhaps a great deal, was due to touches of 
comedy, natural and unforced, combined with a 
pleasantness in certain of the minor characters. 
Save for that valuable contribution of pleasantness, 
the characterization is not strikingly successful ; it 
may be possible for a man to pass seventeen years 
of his life in Portland without acquiring any habits 
of thought or speech that mark him out from his 
fellows, but, if so, he would be an abnormal and 
self-sufficing person. And there is surely some- 
thing queerly wrong in the speech, theatrically 
effective, wherein the man once wrongfully con- 
demned to die denounces the judge who condemned 
him—not for his partiality, his blindness, or his 
blunders, but because he, the prisoner, should have 
been “‘ the star ’’ at his trial, and the presiding 
justice appropriated most of the limelight. The 
simile and attitude are not those of a man who has 
quivered with impotent loathing when his agony 
was used to rouse a grin; they are the simile and 
attitude of a sympathizing but not over-refined 
spectator who looks on a trial as a public entertain- 
ment, and notoriety, from whatever cause, as a 
boon. The indictment would have rung truer had 
its substance been, ‘‘ You devil, you laughed at a 
dying man! ”’ not ‘‘ You mountebank, you robbed 
me of my limelight! ”’ 

Uncertain characterization is not helpful to the 
actor, and it was noticeable that the best effects were 
obtained by those members of the cast whose parts 
were moulded on definite and obvious lines—by 
Mr. Henry Kendall as the schoolboy son and Mr. 
Cyril Raymond as the cheerful, conventional 
American. Mr. Kendall’s boys are distinct one 
from another; his talkative Harrovian bears no 
a resemblance to the stolid youth with his 
mouth full of pipe whom I still remember from 
‘Mumsee.’ And he is picturesque in the right, 
stage sense; by which I do not mean that he is 
pretty or walks elegantly, but that his movements 
and attitudes are significant and, because signifi- 
cant, remembered. Miss Faith Celli’s part slipped 
suddenly from amusing flapperdom into disquisi- 
tions, in the manner of her stage mother, on the 
Incomprehensibility of Woman; and, almost of 
necessity, Miss Celli slipped with the part. The 
same lack of definiteness hampered Mr. Lyn Hard- 
ing; his ex-convict was humorous, pathetic and 
interesting, and the failure, at times, to make the 
man’s emotions real and comprehensible was due, 
I imagine, to lack of backbone in the part itself 
rather than to error in his reading. 

Cicety HAMILTON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN IRISH REPUBLIC 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


1R,—The letter signed ‘‘ H. de Montmorency,”’ 

seems to me to sparkle more with wit in the sense 
o' humour than of enlightenment. He assumes 
i\hat, under a regime of independence, the popula- 
tion of Ireland would decrease to half what it is 
now. But he forgets that, during the last three 
generations, that population has decreased 50 per 
cent. in actual fact. If, then, the Union regime 
has had that effect, surely it is but logical to sup- 
pose that a system, absolutely opposite to that of 
the Union, would have an absolutely opposite 
effect. There is not much point in Mr. Mont- 
morency’s references to the British military 
establishments as helping trade, and the loss of 
them as being likely to make things languish. Of 
course, if you lose a soldier’s custom, you lose trade 
io that extent. The essential fact is, however, not 
the custom arising from the presence of individual 
soldiers, but the economic and political effect of 
the aggregate military establishments of which 
those individuals form parts. That effect is, in 
fact, to enchain Ireland under the sway of another 
nation. Under such a system, things must neces- 
sarily be inferior to what they would be under free- 
dom. Asa matter of fact, what with the great 
numbers of exiles who would flock back from other 
lands, and the stimulus arising from full control 
over its own economic life, there can be little doubt 
that independence would enormously increase 
lreland’s welfare, both as to material industry and 
ultimately as to numbers of population. I am, 
myself, convinced that such independence is in the 
long run inevitable, even if not nearer than we 
suppose, provided the Irish continue unitedly to 
require it: and that simply because it cannot be 
just to deny such a national demand. Comparisons 
with the American War of 1860 are surely very 
faulty ; ought not the reference rather to be made 
to that of Independence ? 

Yours, etc., 
J. W. Poynter. 


‘THE ARTS OF WAR AND PEACE ” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—The letter entitled ‘‘ The Arts of War and 
Peace,’’ from the pen of Mr. Laurence H. Strain, 
which appeared in your issue of 23rd July, bears the 
stamp of having been written by one who was 
present at Salonica during the foreign occupation 
of that port. In his reference to the Serbo-Greek 
treaty of 1913 Mr. Strain asserts that Greece re- 
pudiated her pledge and refused to help Serbia 
when threatened by Bulgaria in 1915. The refusal 
to help Serbia is a fact, but the repudiation by 
Greece of her pledge is a misleading statement. 
Greece has so frequently been accused of treachery 
towards Serbia by all except the Serbs themselves 
that it is astonishing how the simple explanation of 
the situation has escaped general knowledge. 

There are two sides to every treaty, as to any 
other kind of bargain. To begin with, the treaty 
did not contemplate an attack by one of the Great 
Powers; but that may pass. According to the 
treaty, in return for Greece’s help, Serbia was 


pledged to furnish 150,000 men to assist in guarding 
the Greco-Bulgarian frontier, and thus secure the 
rear of a Greek army marching to the North of 
Serbia from attack by the Bulgarians. This pledge 
Serbia, for obvious reasons, was‘unable to keep. 
Greece was therefore absolved from her obligations 
under the treaty. 

Then, as stated by your correspondent, the 
Powers tried to bribe Greece with promises which 
were, in effect, contingent on the Entente winning 
the war—a matter of considerable incertitude at the 
time. The Allies were asked to supply the 150,000 
men in place of Serbia, but this they were not in a 
position to do, principally owing to the concentra- 
tion of British troops in the Gallipoli peninsula. 
The French at that time had only three divisions at 
Salonica, and the Italians had not yet arrived. 
These are the events that form the context to the 
accusation of Greece’s repudiation of her pledge to 
Serbia. King Constantine refused to be carried 
away by M. Venizelos’s optimism. It would have 
been madness to have sent practically the whole of 
the Greek forces to help the Serbians in the North, 
with the virtual certainty of two results: the cutting 
off of the Greek troops in Serbia, and the invasion 
of Greece, rendered defenceless through the absence 
of her main army, by the Bulgarians, only too 
anxious to be revenged for their losses in 1913. 

King Constantine’s one thought was for the wel- 
fare of hiscountry. Had he then joined actively in 
the support of the Allies, Greece would undoubt- 
edly have shared the fate of Belgium, Serbia, 
Rumania and Montenegro. That this is perfectly 
understood by the Serbs themselves is evidenced by 
the fact of the friendly relations that have since con- 
tinued between Greece and her neighbour; and 
these relations have been considerably strengthened 
since the return of King Constantine to Greece. 
To paraphrase a weli-known saying, the critics of 
Greece are ‘‘ more Serbian than the Serbs.”’ 

There is another fact that never seems to be taken 
into consideration by Greece’s detractors. At the 
opening of hostilities in Europe, Greece had but 
just emerged from two wars: that of 1912 against 
the Turks, and of 1913 against the Bulgarians. She 
required an interval of peace to organize her new 
territories and to give breathing-space to her worn- 
out soldiers. She needed time in which to recuper- 
ate, but this it was proposed by the Entente to deny 
her. If European critics would only look upon the 
attitude of Greece during that critical period from 
the Greek point of view, instead of from that of the 
convenience of the Entente Powers, their ‘‘treacher- 
ous Tino’’ myth would melt into thin air. 

With regard to the alleged dislike with which the 
landing of Entente troops in Salonica was viewed 
by the Greeks, there is some foundation for this 
statement in general, but none as regards British 
troops in particular. More cannot be said, from a 
natural disinclination to criticise our allies; but 
there is room for a great deal of comment. 

The allegations as to plots by the Greeks to 
massacre the units at the Base and Headquarter 
Staffs in the town, and the statement concerning the 
building of new forts at the entrance of Salonica 
harbour with a view to attacking Entente shipping 
are, on the face of them, too absurd for serious 
scrutiny. To begin with, nearly the whole of the 
Entente shipping consisted of commandeered Greek 
vessels. But the consequences to the Greeks must 
have been terrible; Athens could have been bom- 
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barded and reduced to ashes by the Allied fleets in 
a few hours. There were many Turkish and Bul- 
garian inhabitants in Salonica, and some plots may 
have been hatched by them with a view to embroil- 
ing the Greeks : that is Eastern intrigue all over; 
but that the Greeks could have been so lacking in 
ordinary intelligence as to initiate anything of the 
kind is unthinkable. Besides, this is the first that 
has been heard of it. 

There is a secret history, known to very few 
people, underlying the whole of the situation during 
the foreign occupation of Greek territory, but it is 
not yet time to give it to the world. A side-light 
can be thrown here and there on occasion, but the 
whole story must wait a while yet. The few that 
are cognisant of it recognize the desirability for 
silence. Meantime, the world at large may be 
astonished at the favour shown to Greece under the 
treaty of Sévres, but there are very good and suffi- 
cient reasons for it all the same. 

Yours, etc., 
(Capt.) C. S. BuTLER. 

Athens. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—In your issue of August 13, which owing 
to absence from home I have only just seen, 
‘Pera ’’ excuses Greece’s admitted hostility to 
the Allies during the first three years of the war 
by emphasizing that the presence of nine Greek 
Divisions alone made possible the successful offen- 
sive of September, 1918, in Macedonia. 

Unless the charge of intended treachery made by 
the pro-Entente Gazette de Lausanne and sup- 
ported by documentary evidence is false, and so 
far as I know, it has been neither denied nor dis- 
proved, the presence of these nine Greek Divisions 
all but involved the Entente forces in a most 
appalling disaster. 

The story as told by the Gazette de Lausanne is 
that in the month of August, 1918, that is to say, 
at the most critical time of the war, on the night of 
the 17th, a certain Lieutenant Karidis in company 
with several hundred men deserted on the Struma 
front to the Bulgarian lines. 

This Karidis then accompanied General Falken- 
hausen, late German military attaché at Athens, and 
another officer, an ex-naval aide-de-camp of the 
deposed Constantine, to the Bulgarian General 
Burmoff’s Headquarters. 

General Falkenhausen there presented an au- 
thority from the German High Command (a 
facsimile of which was reproduced in the Gazette 
de Lausanne) and explained his intention of treat- 
ing with the Greeks. 

On the night of August 19-20, General Falken- 
hausen succeeded in getting into communication 
with representatives of the Greek Army, and every- 
thing was then arranged for the surrender of the 
Greek troops so soon as, in deference to Greek 
amour propre, the Bulgarians could be replaced by 
Germans. Everything was ready when the unex- 
pected Franco-Serb offensive of September 15 fore- 
stalled the execution of this dastardly conspiracy. 

The massacre of Turks in Smyrna town and in 
the districts of Smyrna, Aidin and Yalova without 
any provocation has been verified by Inter-Allied 
Committees of Inquiry. ‘‘ Pera’s ’’ allegation as to 
the kijling of some 60,000 Greeks and Armenians 


since the Armistice has no such authority to sup- 
port it. Per contra the Inter-Allied Committee of 
Inquiry into events at Smyrna severely criticized 
the Peace Conference for sanctioning the Greek 
landing in consequence of inexact information of 
this sort which they had neglected to investigate. 
This same Committee reported that the result of 
their inquiry proved that since the Armistice the 
general situation of the Christians in the vilayet of 
Aidin had been satisfactory and their safety in no 
way menaced. 

How very necessary it is to treat all information 
emanating from Greek sources and especially with 
regard to atrocities as suspect is evidenced by a 
statement made in London by M. Gounaris last 
March. In this statement M. Gounaris, in justifi- 
cation of the reopening of hostilities by the Greeks 
without even allowing time for the Turkish dele- 
gates to return to Angora and submit the proposals 
for a peaceful settlement to the National Assembly, 
accused the Turks of having started massacring the 
Greek populations in the territories occupied by 
them. 

Although these massacres were said to have 
occurred at Kaisarieh and to have lasted three days, 
during which the lives, honour and fortunes of the 
Greek population were delivered without defence 
to the range of the Turks, yet they entirely escaped 
the notice of Mr. J. Medlicott, an Englishman who 
was interned in this very town. This gentleman, 
who was released a few months after these mythical 
events, when questioned on the subject, told the 
special correspondent of the Times at Constanti- 
nople that he had seen no evidence of any recent 
massacres of Christians in that district. 

Few travellers or residents in the Near East will 
agree with ‘‘ Pera ”’ in classing the Greek cultiva- 
tor as being as industrious as the Turk. The 
Turkish peasant carries his own load, while the 
Greek makes his wife the beast of burden and him- 
self rides the donkey. 

Yours, etc., 
C. F. Drxon-JOHNSON. 


SMALL-POX AND OVERCROWDING 
To the Editor of the SatuRrDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—Students of the causes of small-pox and 
other zymotic diseases will not be surprised if 
serious outbreaks of small-pox develop in our large 
towns before very long. Overcrowding is the most 
potent cause of the spread of small-pox, and over- 
crowding has become a very serious problem in 
every big city. 

Glasgow last year had a small-pox outbreak in 
which 542 cases were notified, 113 of them proving 
fatal. Such a fatality rate has not been known in 
any small-pox outbreak in this country during the 
last 25 years. Seeing that 400 of the cases and 60 
of the deaths were vaccinated persons, it is clear that 
neglect of vaccination was not the cause. The 
Glasgow correspondent of the Times newspaper re- 
vealed the cause of the outbreak when he stated in 
the issue for August 12th that two-thirds of the 
population of Glasgow are compelled to live in one 
or two rooms, while 12,000 houses that have been 
condemned as unfit for human habitation are still 
occupied for want of alternative accommodation. 

A small-pox outbreak at Nottingham has recently 
received much publicity in the papers, mainly be- 
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cause Nottingham happens to have a large un- 
vaccinated child population. The Ministry of 
Health in their recently-issued Report give the clue 
to the causes of the Nottingham outbreak. In the 
section dealing with unfit houses and unhealthy 
areas, Nottingham is specially mentioned, and here 
is what the inspectors say :— 

NorrincHamM.— Here the problem is a grave one, 
the conditions being very bad. The Council are 
anxious to effect improvements, but are confronted 
with various difficulties. A special inspection was 
made of an area covering about 60 acres which, it 
appeared, was being neglected by the owners owing 
to the expectation that it would be scheduled as 
unhealthy. While there appeared to be a prima 
facie case for a scheme to deal with the area as un- 
healthy, it was clear that such a demolition of house 
property as that involves could not properly be under- 
taken in present circumstances. It is proposed to 
deal with some of the worst portions of the area, 
doing as much as possible by requiring owners to 
execute a reasonable minimum of repair work, so as 
to keep the houses passably fit for a period of several 
years.” 

On August 17th a woman was fined 4os. at Not- 
tingham for neglecting proper precautions after 
being warned that her grandchild, aged 5, had 
small-pox. During the hearing of the case the 
Medical Officer of Health stated that the whole 
family occupied one small room. Small wonder 
that small-pox spreads when once introduced into 
such neighbourhoods. 

Yours, etc., 
L. Loat, 


Secretary, National Anti-Vaccination League. 


PROBLEMS OF MIGRATION 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


SIR,—No attempts to popularise Imperial 
Migration and Settlement will succeed until more 
satisfactory measures are taken to eliminate risks of 
exploitation and failure. 

Since the signing of the Armistice, a large 
number of ex-Service men, acting on misleading in- 
formation, printed and verbal, have migrated Over- 
seas, to find themselves on arrival mere units in a 
crowd of unemployed. After enduring many 
vicissitudes and privations, they have worked their 
way back to Britain, far worse off than when they 
left her, for a large proportion defrayed their own 
travelling expenses out of savings carefully hus- 
banded while they were fighting at the Front. 

Their plight is now pitiable; every penny gone 
in the struggle for existence Overseas, they are now 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed in our towns, 


bitterness in their hearts and a burning resentment — 


against the exploitation experienced. 
Investigations are being carried on as to the 
number of migrants returned, the extent of their 
loss and sufferings. Steps are also being taken to 
secure nation-wide support of efforts to urge the 
Government to carry out at once the pledges 
recently made to a deputation by a Sub-Committee 
of the Imperial Conference in regard to training 
and fitting of prospective migrants for Overseas 
Settlement; systematic arrangements for dealing 
with matters relating to their health and general 
soundness before sailing ; distribution of more con- 
scientious reliable information as to openings pre- 
sent and developing; and the prompt furtherance 
of feasible plans for organising Co-operative Vil- 


lage Settlements, with a view to successful absorp- 
tion of men, women and children. 

Yours, etc., 

Etta St. JOHN WILEMAN. 


THINGS THAT MATTER 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEw. 


SIR,—I have been scanning very carefully the 
correspondence published in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
since July 30th, when Mr. Lewis Hind in his article 
on ‘ Statues,” commented unfavourably upon the 
placing of the Houdon replica in bronze of George 
Washington in Trafalgar Square, to find some 
word of support for Mr. Hind’s contention, and my 
own, that this statue of our great American is mis- 
placed and should be removed. 

In your issue of the 2oth of August, I found a 
good deal about Americans. Mr. Beverley Nichols 
writes very cleverly of the ten thousand and one 
‘ Main Streets’ in the small towns of the Middle 
West; but he does not mention the greatest of all 
Main Streets, the only one that really matters now, 
where a noble bronze statue by St. Gaudens of 
General Sherman led by Victory stands facing a 
long and broad avenue, adorned by sumptuous 
palaces and brilliant shops, without a rival even in 
gay Paris. And further on, A.G.B. writes good. 
naturedly of the ‘ Undigested turbulent lumps of 
semi-alien matter,’ which make up the hyphenated 
mongrels who people the American Continent. 

After all, these things do not matter. The main 
street and the mongrel are inevitable; they make 
themselves and direct themselves; no law of 
eugenics will proscribe the one, nor will any Vassar 
girl reform the other. 

But the misplacing of a work of art is evitable 
and well within the control of authority. 

Mantegna’s ‘ Triumph of Julius Czesar ’ may be 
out Of place in the Orangery at Hampton Court 
Palace. Of the eight thousand persons who have 
visited the Orangery since the pictures have been 
placed on view the majority, I am told, paid the 
“ Tuppence ”’ to see the Oranges! After closely 
peering among the leaves of the two bay trees for a 
glimpse of the golden fruit, they dawdle out disap- 
pointed. without even glancing up at the paintings. 

There can be no doubt that the pigmy-like bronze 
effigy now standing in the enclosure in front of the 
National Gallery is out of place. It offends the 
zsthetic sense; and it ought to offend the feelings 
of all Americans who honour the memory of the 
first and the best of our countrymen. 

Yours, etc., 
J. McLure HamILTon. 


DOG PSYCHOLOGY 
To the Editor of the SaruRrDAy REVIEW. 


SIR,—Cases in which dogs seem to have 
developed powers of reasoning outside the animal 
instincts connected with the supply of their food or 
their protection from enemies are always interesting. 

My little dog, coming in the morning into a room 
darkened by a blind, used to take in his mouth the 
string near the floor attached to it, and pull, so that 
the blind went up. Also, when the blind was down 
and meant to be down, it was sometimes his pleasure 
in pure gaiety of heart to send it up, and give me 
the trouble of pulling it down again. This obvi- 
ously was a bit of fun, and accompanied with 
derisive dancing round the room. 

Yours, etc., 
Doc Lover. 
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REVIEWS 


A LOST SCHOLAR 


George Calderon: A Sketch from Memory. By 
Percy Lubbock. Grant Richards. 14s. net. 


OST of us have had the experience of 

watching the evaporation of likeness and 
charm from the slight original sketch for a por- 
trait when itis enlarged, defined and given the 
semblance of living colour and solidity. In the 
usual biography this process is hidden from the 
reader, but its result, the counterpart of the respect- 
able presentation portrait, is perpetually claiming 
our attention. The uneducated and unimaginative 
admire the writer’s conscientious attempt to get 
anything in, and to polish up every detail. “ Just 
like wax! ’’ we can hear them murmuring, as did 
the worshippers at the Exhibition of 1851. But in 
truth these large and pious volumes please no one, 
and the method by which Mr. Percy Lubbock has 
commemorated his friend George Calderon is a 
delightful respite from the usual, though in less 
skilful hands the device might exhibit defects more 
distressing even than those of the official biography 
full of facts and decorated with extracts from dull 
letters and jig-saw scraps of conversation. Mr. 
Lubbock’s sketch, prefaced by the grave and 
charming memorial poem of Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, begins with a page of biographical detail 
in tabular form, and ends with about thirty pages of 
letters from writers in France (where George Cal- 
deron was “ interpreting with a gun ’’), and Gal- 
lipoli, where he met his death in June, 1915, in his 
forty-eighth year. At this age he was still young 
and promising new developments; his life-work, 
a history of the evolution of religions in the Indo- 
European race during 6,000 years, was still hardly 
begun, existing in the form of a mass of carefully 
arranged material, and a paper on ‘ Slavonic 
Elements in Greek Religion,’ read before an Inter- 
national Congress at Leyden in 1913. 

Mr. Lubbock dwells but little upon his friend’s 
tangible achievements, two novels, five plays pro- 
duced between 1909 and 1916, translations from 
Tchekhov and Count Ilya Tolstoy, a volume of 
travels in Tahiti, and a considerable volume of 
critical work in Literature and the Times Literary 
Supplement. His book consists in the main of a 
running commentary on his friend’s characteristics, 
and his picture is not built up by a multitude of 
small details gathered from various sources, but is 
developed from his own vision of a friend known 
only in his full maturity. The portrait when com- 
pleted is still in outline, the biographer’s part has 
been to refine and strengthen his sketch by a suc- 
cession of careful, subtle touches, and at the end the 
reader still retains the impression of that “ air of 
mystery, of loneliness, of untraceable experience,’’ 
which Mr. Lubbock attributes to Calderon’s 
Spanish ancestry, though this is overlaid at times 
by those other qualities that Mr. Binyon notes :— 

An air 
Courteous and virile 
With the charm of a nature free, 
Daring, resourceful, prompt 
In his frank and witty smile.” 

Calderon was one of the many sons of Philip 
Calderon, R.A. He was called to the Bar, but 
never practised, studied in St. Petersburg, and 


afterwards held a post at the British Museum, 
where use was made of his knowledge of Slavonic 
subjects ; in 1900 he married the widow of his friend 
Archibald Ripley. The Museum held him for 
three years only, for his crowding interests left 
no time for work of that kind. His biographer 
laments the time spent in contriving a Universal 
Language, in some of his researches into little- 
known languages and dialects, and (apparently) in 
the preparations for the history. Calderon, he 
says, was essentially a dramatist; in this field ‘‘ he 
was drawn completely into everything he wrote, 
and worked in a rage of concentration.” 

It is impossible to quote from this sketch with- 
out doing it an injustice, because Mr. Lubbock 
never says his final word; he cannot envisage this 
varying vivid life as ended. He mentions the 
facts of George Calderon’s career only to brush 
them away as something not indeed irrelevant to 
his subject, but as failing to illuminate it. His 
method is odd and he himself is manifestly dissatis- 
fied with its result, but for the reader it is extra- 
ordinarily successful. George Calderon is not ex- 
plained, or weighed, or excused, or much praised 
in these pages. He looks out of them with his 
secret, still untold, in his eyes. 


A SOCIALIST ABROAD 


A Political Pilgrim in Europe. By Mrs. Philip 
Snowden. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is becoming increasingly evident that the 

moral clearing up which follows war is at least 
as important as the material restoration, and cer- 
tainly not less difficult. At no period in history has 
Europe presented so baffling a problem to the in- 
ternationalist. Apart from the obvious difficulties 
of maintaining touch with the numerous new coun- 
tries that are standing unsteadily on the patchwork 
foundation of the treaty of Versailles, the minds of 
millions of men are still poisoned by stale hatreds 
and suspicions. 

Into this European maelstrom plunged Mrs. 
Philip Snowden, armed with nothing but her 
courage and her faith. We may differ from her 
political opinions, but we must respect the trans- 
parent sincerity with which she holds them. She 
is, in many ways, the ideal socialist. She is a 
pacifist who yet pays unstinted homage to the 
fighter, and a communist who has had the courage 
to condemn, without flinching, the theory and the 
practice of Bolshevism, at the very moment when 
many of her political associates were fervent in its 
praise. 

In ‘ A Political Pilgrim in Europe ’ Mrs. Snow- 
den gives an account of her journeyings in Europe 
since the Armistice and, among other things, her 
book is a gallery of uncannily vivid portraits of the 
greatest figures in European socialism. The 
Second International ceases to be merely a collec- 
tion of theorizing fanatics and becomes the battle 
ground of passionate men and women. We see 
Albert Thomas “‘ bursting with rage and quivering 
like a jelly,’’ Friedrich Adler, the man who killed 
Count Sturgh, hump-backed, short-sighted, with a 
shock of fair wavy hair. We meet John de Kay, 
the mysterious millionaire, with a castle in Switzer- 
land and another in France, “ sprinkling his mil- 
lions on the altar of good causes, like talcum 
powder after a hath.’”” We rub shoulders with 
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Professor Brentano, a handsome old man with 
white hair and a thin body, who shows pitiful signs 
of under-nourishment in his pale and tearful red 
eyes. We gaze with a new understanding on Pro- 
fesor Nicolai, ‘‘ limp and dirty,’’ Kurt Eisner, the 
artist in words, whose first act after the 
success of the Bavarian Revolution was to re- 
organize the theatre of Munich, and Bernstein 
shuffling about the conference room in soft slippers, 
‘‘ his short-sighted eyes peering out of his strongly 
Jewish face, as if looking for something he had 
lost.’’ Merely because they are made so human, 
we give these men an instinctive sympathy. 

And yet there seems a curious and pathetic 
futility about them all. The Second International 
has talked itself out, and the Third International is 
burning fiercely to its appointed end. There are 
enough ideals in these two bodies to supply a uni- 
verse, but they are so inconsistent that they can 
never, even in theory, unite a continent. _Inter- 
nationalism is in the air, but what form is that In- 
ternationalism to take? With the closing words 
of Mrs. Snowden on this vital problem we heartily 
agree. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that it should be the anti- 
nationalism of Lenin, wrongly called interna- 
tionalism, which will prevail over the earth. For 
the evils which afflict mankind, there is no remedy 
save the elimination of selfishness, which is ‘ the 
whole law and the prophets.’ ”’ 

And that, after all, is nothing less than 
Christianity itself. 


A NEW FLORA 


British Wild Flowers in their Natural Haunts. 
Described by A. R. Horwood. With 64 plates 
in colour by J. N. Fitch, and many illustrations 
from photographs. 6 vols. Gresham Pub- 
lishing Company. £3 15s. net. 


LOWERS are beautiful things and seem toler- 

ably simple until you begin to study and ex- 
plain them. Then you get lost in a multitude of 
species—there are more than 100 sorts of Brambles 
and Hawkweeds ; the expert rushes you into a world 
of polysyllables, a jargon of inferior Greek and 
Latin, and desperation begins. The botanist is 
supposed to have lost his sense of beauty in his 
technical researches :— 

‘* A primrose by the river's brim, 
A Dicotyledon is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 
That, we think, is a libel, but the accusation has 
some excuse in the literary style of science, which 
is far from attractive and adds to the confusion. 
Mr. Horwood’s title might apply to a mild descrip- 
tion of flowers with plates, like the well-known 
volumes of Anne Pratt. But his six volumes are 
full of special and up-to-date learning, going into 
Ecology, which now, we believe, has its own 
journal. The home, habitat, soil in which each 
plant sets up its house are considered in detail, and 
this novel feature is of peculiar interest to the 
botanist. Various plants form associations and, 
like the Trade Unions, keep out intruders. The 
entomologist, too, will find help here, and even the 
preserver of game is mentioned under heath land, 
though we do not see any notice of the golfer who 
has made some heaths famous and populated land 
which was once 
‘‘ with blossomed furze unprofitably gay.” 


‘This Flora is the first we have seen which pays 
attention to fossil botany, which shows that the 
world of plants is not so stable as it once seemed to 
us. War-worn veterans fall out and disappear, 
and new recruits are constantly added; but they in 
their turn may fall by the way, or rise to import- 
ance. We may fancy the little Eyebright on the 
downs providing an eye-salve to the men who be- 
fore the use of iron dug their rude forts for defence 
with elks’ horns; but we shall have to look up its 
fossil record to see if it was there at all. There is 
a great deal of detail in these volumes, rather too 
much, indeed. The folklore of flowers cannot be 
adequately treated in a small space, and had better 
not have been attempted. There are numerous 
difficulties in the identification of our own flowers 
with those mentioned in the classics, and a_ few 
words on such points are apt to be misleading. The 
section on ‘ Plants and their Uses to Man’ is out- 
side the scope of the title. What, for instance, 
has the Jerusalem Artichoke to do with British 
Wild Flowers? The general Introduction on such 
matters as soil and habitat, pollination, and the dis- 
persal of seeds is well-informed and full of points, 
but not well-written. There are many idle repeti- 
tions of words and phrases. Such a paragraph as 
this is not attractive :— 


‘* Ecology deals with the habitats of plants or 
their response to it [them?]. The habitat is largely 
determined by the character of the soil, edaphic 
factors, which on a wide scale, owing to zones of 
temperature, cause groupings according to physiog- 
nomy on a wide scale. Similar facies are expressed 
on a less wide scale, and are formed by the adapta- 
tions of plants to the habitat.” 


‘* Facies,’’ a comparatively new term, we think, 
in Ecology, is not included in the glossary pro- 
vided. Elsewhere we find ‘‘ hygroscopic,’ “ uli- 
ginal,”’ “‘ ericetal,’’ ‘“‘ soboliferous’’ and saxi- 
colous.’’ The last is used when a simple explana- 
tion in English has already been given. It is waste 
of time and space to write of ‘‘ the late Charles C. 
Babington, M.A., F.R.S.’’ The narrative is, in 
fact, clogged with what the specialist in English 
would call weeds. It is irritating to read of 
** flowers autumnal, as in the case of the Meadow 
Saffron, and in this case. ..’’ Clear thinking 
should produce clear writing. Mr. Horwood un- 
derstands, of course, perfectly the modifications of 
the Darwinian hypothesis implied in the muta- 
tions of De Vries, but we doubt if his condensed 
account will be clear to the reader. Writing a 
shorter and simpler style, he might have been able 
to put his extra list of plants at the end in larger 
type. 

This much said, we must add that the large ar- 
ray of examples chosen for special treatment is ad- 
mirably done. Mr. Fitch’s plates in colour are a 
sound guide to the structure of the plants illustrated, 
and the numerous photographs are things of real 
beauty. Characteristics and habitat are reproduced 
with wonderful exactitude, so that it is easy for 
anyone with any observation at all to recognise, 
say the Perforate St. John’s Wort, or the two pic- 
tures of the Blackthorn. The text has all the latest 
scientific information, in particular concerning dis- 
tribution and pollination. We notice also large 
collections of popular names. Thirty-two are 
given for the Bluebell, but without any authority, 
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or hint of their present currency. We should have 
preferred to say simply that the Bluebell was called 
the Harebell in earlier’ times, and give authorities 
for the statement. English names are in a hope- 
less confusion for many of our familiar flowers, and 
some elder botanists may feel confused about the 
latest Latin names. They may also be surprised 
at the amount of aliens and “‘ escapes ’’ included. 
Some, like the yellow Mimulus from America, are 
now well established, but others have really no 
claim at present to be wild flowers, and the text ad- 
mits as much. We hope, however, that readers 
will not be frightened away from Mr. Horwood by 
any of the difficulties we have mentioned. His 
Flora is full of new points and worth the labour of 
perseverance. 


OLD ENGLISH HOUSES AND FURNITURE 


Homes of the Past. By W. H. Helm, with 59 
Illustrations by A. C. Chappelow. John 
Lane. £2 2s. 


R. HELM has written this excellent review 

of English homes and their furnishings 
through eighteen centuries with a purpose beyond 
that of book-making. He desires to see the State 
take over the preservation and maintenance, on be- 
half of the public, of a typical house (provided with 
genuine examples of the contemporary fittings and 
furniture) of various periods of British architecture. 
There would thus be a Twelfth Century House, a 
Fortified Manor House of the time of the Wars of 
the Roses, a Tudor House, a late Stuart House, 
and an Eighteenth Century House, each with its 
garden filled with the appropriate flowers and 
herbs suitable to the time when it was built. It is 
a charming idea and capable of realisation, for 
there remain almost perfect examples of even 
twelfth and thirteenth century houses such as 
Boothby Pagnell, in Lincolnshire, and Little Wen- 
ham Hall, in Suffolk. But, at the same time, we 
fear it is a Utopian idea which will never be ful- 
filled by a British Government, whose last con- 
sideration is for the Arts and Aésthetics. A system 
which permitted the removal of Temple Bar and 
Crosby Hall, the demolition of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
house in St. Martin’s Street and of countless other 
houses of historical and archeological interest, is 
not likely to aid a scheme such as that suggested 
by Mr. Helm. 

He realises this himself, and in dealing with the 
vandalism of civic corporations and governing 
bodies in general, recalls how the great Westgate 
of Canterbury only escaped destruction in 1850 by 
a majority of one :-— 

‘The advocates of destruction tried to justify their 
proposal by the argument that the stones of which 
the old gate was built would make excellent material 
for repairing the streets. .. And what was the 
origin of the motion for removing it? Merely this, 
that Wombwell’s celebrated menagerie was about to 
visit the city, and his advance agent had found that 
the caravans were too big to go through the gate. 
So Mr. Wombwell had petitioned the Corporation to 
have the obstacle cleared away.” 

Mr. Helm traces the origin of houses from the 
earliest times in a very entertaining manner. Thus, 
the supply of caves not being sufficient for primi- 
tive man, he copied the design of a nest from the 
birds, and turned it upside down after erecting it 


* comfortable dwellings. 


with a collection of sticks, osiers, ferns, leaves and 
moss :— 

‘* The wind and rain beat against and penetrated 
the bower, or the hut of loose stone, and the master 
thereof, having perhaps looked more closely into the 
nest of a thrush or an ousel, fetched mud from the 
pond and plastered his house till it was holeless for 
the time being. ... Yet still the rain came in 
through the roof, and European man, who had seen 
the waters rushing down the hillsides, had the wit 
to discover the ridged or gable-roof. . . This roof 
he covered, as he often continues to cover it, with 
straw or rushes. Thus the greatest charm of the 
old domestic architecture of Western Europe results 
directly from the need to keep dry indoors.” 

All through the centuries he is picturing, the 
author, in addition to the aspect of the houses of the 
various periods, gives vivid little glimpses of the 
home life and domestic circumstances of the people 
who lived in those picturesque, if sometimes un- 
He does indeed recover 
the past, and he is admirably helped by Mr. Chap- 
pelow’s charming drawings of both houses and 
furniture. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS IN THE CLASSICS 


Agricola: A Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life 
in the Greco-Roman World from the Point of 
View of Labour. By W. E. Heitland. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 47s. 6d. net. 


HIS book is an attempt to reconstruct’ from 
the remaining literature of Greece and Rome 
a history of the social basis on which their existence 
depended, to study the conditions in which the 
primal task of agricu!ture was carried orf. A sub- 
ject so familiar toevery one at the time that no 
ordinary facts about it would be noted, is obviously 
one which presents the greatest difficulty to a 
student in a later age, when an entirely different 
political and economical system has been evolved ; 
he has to divine a perished social background from 
the implications of the authors he reads. It is a 
task which demands some exceptional qualities in 
such a student; wide reading, critical scholarship, 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions under 
which agriculture can be carried on, and a_ sure 
grasp of the essential in the materials at hand. Mr. 
Heitland is obviously well equipped for his task, 
and he is to be congratulated on the high measure 
of success which he has attained in its completion. 
Both Greece and Rome were stabilised on a 
foundation of chattel slavery, though their origins 
and their attitude towards agriculture differed in 
many respects. The Greek states came into being 
in the atmosphere of the proto-Mediterranean cul- 
ture, and were early influenced by trade; agricul- 
ture was a necessity, of course, but was never held 
in respect. Rome on the contrary, seems to have 
begun as a soldier state of small farmers, not dis- 
similar from those of Scotland and the North of 
Ireland to-day, the members of which returned to 
their holdings when each campaign was over. Its 
tradition, fostered by such legends as those of Cin- 
cinnatus or Regulus, exalted agriculture to the 
highest place among social activities. But the 
growth of Rome into a great power, with the con- 
sequent continual wars, made a steady drain on its 
agricultural free population, much as the growth 
of our own colonies has depleted our supply of 
vigorous farm-workers; and by the time she be- 
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came ruler of Europe, her resources in this respect 
were exhausted. 

Mr. Heitland’s method of study is to arrange the 
classical authors by periods, to extract from each in 
turn the evidence, direct or implicit, offered as to 
the conditions of agricultural labour, and to form 
some estimate therefrom of the relative proportions 
of one-man farms, tenant farmers, free labourers, 
and slaves. We must pay our tribute to his wide 
reading; only one writer seems to have escaped 
his attention, the author of ‘ Daphnis and Chloe,’ 
whose incidental picture of the relations between 
landowner and rustic must be near the truth. Mr. 
Heitland even contrives to throw such well-worn 
classics as Virgil into a new light, and his treat- 
ment of Cato, Varro, and Columella is marked by 
sound scholarship. 


The weak spot in the book is, we think, its want 
of relation to any practical acquaintance with the 
problems involved. Thus Mr. Heitland is con- 
cerned on several occasions with the probable 
amount to which the practice of manumission ex- 
tended. It would not have been very difficult for 
him to consult with actual living gentlefolk who 
have been slave-holders themselves or were brought 
up in slave-holding families. Americans from the 
Southern States and Russians of the age of serf- 
dom are still alive, and could have explained exactly 
what a decent slave-holder thought of manumission 
and its benefits to the slave. Very rarely is manu- 
mission a benefit to the ordinary slave, and as a 
matter of fact, large numbers of persons to-day 
would be better off morally and physically, if they 
were slaves under a good master ; the real argument 
against slavery is the harm it does to the master, 
not to the slave. A different kind of nescience is 
shown by the author’s remark on the prohibition in 
Roman leases of keeping goats on farms where there 
were immature saplings: ‘‘ So poisonous were the 
teeth of nibbling goats thought to be.”’ 


One of the important points brought out by Mr. 
Heitland is the existence of a certain amount of 
free labour in later Roman times on which the great 
landowners could rely. What he does not lay 
stress on is that these free labourers must also have 
been tenants on a small scale, cotters, in order to 
live, and that thus we have a distinguishing feature 
of medizeval agriculture already in existence. We 
think, too, that he should have been a little more 
quantitative in his thinking. What is the smallest 
amount of land on which a free man and his children 
can live, and what is the largest which he can keep 
in good order? These figures must be fairly con- 
stant up to the end of the eighteenth century fo: 
corn lands. Similarly the medizval free-labourer’s 
plot must have been of much the same size as that 
of his predecessor under the Empire, while slave 
labour cannot have been much more unproduc- 
tive than the forced work on a manor farm; and 
for all these abundant data are to be found. 

Mr. Heitland’s book is an invaluable compen- 
dium of all that has been written on rustic life and 
labour cannot have been much more’ unproduc- 
De Coulanges’s great works, and its value is best 
appreciated by those familiar with them. Its ar- 
rangement is scientific, and its writing, if un- 
adorned by many graces, is clear and capable, 
though the eccentric punctuation sometimes leaves 
the meaning of a clause open to misconception. 
There are admirable indices, and the printing is 
excellent. Very rarely of late years have we found 
a book which it is more pleasant to praise. 


BEN JONSON’S HACK-WORK 


Ben Jonson and Shakespeare. By Sir George 
Greenwood. Palmer. 


ONSIDERING the few facts we know about 

Shakespeare, any controversy about him 
or his plays must be based on the assumptions we 
make. What these facts and probabilities are may 
be seen best ina lecture by Mr. Poel which we 
reviewed some time ago. But when we are criticis- 
ing assumptions, even those of so distinguished a 
scholar as Sir Sidney Lee, it must be remembered 
that we are criticising him and not Shakespeare. 
The only assumption universally made by compe- 
tent critics is that the genius of Shakespeare is so 
great as to reduce to insignificance the difference in 
culture between a young man up from Stratford and 
a young man up from the University after three 
years in the atmosphere of Elizabethan London. 
The man who wrote the plays was as able to divine 
a social system from its outward appearances as 
Sir Richard Owen to describe an eytinct animal 
from one of its phalanges. 

This being so, we fail to see the relevance of Sir 
George Greenwood’s arguments to the great ques- 
tion, What particular person wrote ‘ Lear,’ ‘ The 
Tempest,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ etc? As he says himself, 
‘It seems perfectly reasonable to me that... . 
one great man of transcendant ability wrote plays 
under the mask-name of ‘ Shakespeare ’—a name 
which had been already adopted by the author of 
‘ Venus and Adonis.’’’ We agree, and as that 
person is plainly a greater genius than Francis 
Bacon, whose poetic style excludes the possibility 
of his authorship of the plays; and as that person 
has been traditionally accepted us William Shake- 
speare of Stratford, following the rule ‘‘ quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,”’ we con- 
tinue to accept him. 

The present section of Sir George’s arguments 
deals with the origin of the players’ preface to the 
first Folio Shakespeare. Supposing that Jonson 
wrote both the preface and the dedicatory epistle 
for the people who signed them, what does it 
matter? Even if some of the statements in the 
preface are not literally true and some are demon- 
strably over-stated; if some of the plays are not 
wholly Shakespeare’s, and if one of them (‘ Henry 
VIII.’) is, in the opinion of a certain Mr. Sykes, 
not his at all; if ‘‘ Jonson was in the swim ”’; what 
does this show but that some facts were too well- 
known at the time to need formal statement (i.e., 
that Shakespeare worked up old plays), and others 
were judged from a different standard from that of 
modern purists? When we are asked whether 
Jonson could contradict himself about Shakespeare, 
and reminded that he satirised him, we can only 
say that Sir George has proved, if he has proved 
anything, that Jonson took odd jobs of literary work 
from people who wanted something to appear under 
their own name (the thing is done to-day), and that 
he could be drawn into reminiscences of his contem- 
poraries not always to the enhancement of their 
reputation, nor consistent with views more form- 
ally expressed. 


MARSHAL DE BASSOMPIERRE 


A Gallant of Lorraine. By H. Noel Williams. 
2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 28s. net. 


RANCOIS, Seigneur de Bassompierre, Mar- 
quis d’Haronel, stands high among French his- 
torical memoir-writers, howbeit that he attains not 
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unto the first three. Two of that trinity are cer- 
tainly Philippe de Commines and Saint-Simon ; 
while among the competitors for the third place 
Cardinal de Retz has obvious claims. Bassom- 
pierre falls short of these masculine authors; he 
even yields precedence—with an exquisite bow, no 
doubt—to ladies like Mme. de Motteville, Mme. de 
Rémusat and Mme. Campan. He may be par- 
doned his egotism, for autobiography is worthless 
unless self is its dominant note. Saint-Simon 
bulges with conceit, and de Retz is not only vain, 
but a liar to boot. But with both of them, wit 
renders their ebullience void of offence, whereas 
Bassompierre’s humour is Teutonic, smacking of 
the beer-hall rather than the palace. He is dis- 
tinctly a Porthos; amiable, but, despite his out- 
ward polish, vulgar. He bores us with his family 
affairs, and when he has a quarrel with a man— 
with Rossworm, for instance, under whom he 
served against the Turks—the details are obtruded 
with remorseless particularity. His memoirs re- 
semble nothing so much, in fact, as a painting by 
one of the later Italian masters, in which a_ vast 
figure, sprawling in the foreground, distracts the 
eye from a Nativity or an Adoration. 


Bassompierre, all the same, had the merit of 
knowing a great man when he saw one. Henri IV. 
made the fortunes of young Betstein, an adven- 
turer from Lorraine, and Betstein, gallicised into 
Bassompierre, never forgot it. In the result, we 
get the real Béarnais presented to us much more 
vividly than in the querulous pages of Sully. We 
can understand the mixture of familiarity and 
authority that won for the king at once the love and 
obedience of his servants. His grandson, our own 
Charles II., had the first of those qualities, but was 
too indolent to make efficient use of the second. 
Thence came the pranks of Buckingham and 
Shaftesbury. Henri IV., however, perceived to 
an ounce how much work could be got out of a 
courtier. He and Bassompierre were kindred 
amorists, and the memoir-writer, while gloating 
shamelessly over his own adventures, touches with 
decency on his master’s. But clearly he was a 
most accomplished Chiffinch, and his negotiations 
with Mme. de Verneuil and others are fine studies 
in backstairs diplomacy. Handsome in presence, 
gorgeous in his array and prodigal with his purse, 
Bassompierre was also a capital person to send on 
embassies, particularly when high issues were not 
at stake. He acquitted himself with credit, not- 
ably when he visited England and persuaded 
Henrietta Maria to get rid of her French attend- 
ants. But, for real insight into the policy of 
Henri IV., recourse must be taken to Sully, not to 
Bassompierre, who makes peace and war hang on a 
petticoat. They often do, or did, but not so invari- 
ably as he thought. 


After the death of Henri IV., Bassompierre 
managed the turbulent queen-mother, Marie de 
Medici, with some skill. Then he tried to hold his 
own with Richelieu, and signally failed. He was 
undoubtedly implicated in ‘“‘ the Day of the 
Dupes,”’ and his ambiguous explanation of his 
conduct provokes the smile of incredulity. But his 
iong imprisonment in the Bastille until after the 
Cardinal’s death was punishment in excess of the 
crime. It was accompanied besides, as with 
Lauzun in the next reign, by a malignant dangling 
of liberty before him, only to be withdrawn. 
Richelieu, with his inconvenient habit of what 


Saint-Simon calls faire voler les tétes, was, perhaps, 
a figure difficult of appreciation at close quarters, 
and Bassompierre may be forgiven for failing to 
perceive in him the regenerator of France. We are 
glad, however, that he survived his gaoler, to enjoy 
an old age, in which, according to the just observa- 
tion of Mme. de Motteville, ‘‘ the remains of the 
Maréchal de Bassompierre were worth more than 
the youth of some of the most polished of that 
time.’’ All which things Mr. Noel Williams sets 
forth with some prolixity, but in a sensible, in- 
formative manner. . 


IMPULSIVE ETHICS 


Common-Sense Ethics. By C. E. M. Joad. 


Methuen. 6s. net. 


HERE has been a noticeable absence of con- 

structive ethical theory in recent years, since 
the decay of the Hegelian “ self-realisation,’’ and 
the apparent sterility (its enemies would say bank- 
ruptcy) of the “‘ new gospel ” of Pragmatism. But. 
here we have the announcement of a new method 
in ethics, with a persuasive appeal to common- 
sense in its title. The method is empirical, and 
the aim has the great virtue of practicality. We are 
first to ascertain what most men have desired, or 
do in fact desire, and then we are to consider how 
to realise these general valuations—‘‘ which statis- 
tics have laid down, for our guidance.’ In this 
way we shall ‘‘ bring philosophical ethics down 
from the clouds ”’ (so that is where it has been !), 
and “‘ make ethics apply to the problems of actual 
life.”’ 

Very well; but, to begin with, in spite of the 
author’s intention to relate ethics to life, we find 
that his book is coloured by eudzmonism, i.e., the 
theory that moral goodness and happiness—in the 
widest sense of personal success or well-being— 
are identical or coincident. He admits, it is true, 
that one may have desires or impulses which may 
be detrimental to ‘‘ the good of the individual as a 
whole,’’ so that it may not always be good to do 
what one likes. But he never squarely faces the 
essential fact of morality, viz., that to fulfil one’s 
obligations to others may on occasion demand a 
genuine sacrifice of one’s own central interests. 
Yet, as George Eliot observes in ‘ The Mill on the 
Floss,’ the theme of some of the finest stories in 
the world is just this conflict between duty and the 
heart’s desire. It is this, indeed, which distin- 
guishes moral values from valuations of other 
kinds. 

To return, however, to the new method. The 
need of the age, it appears, is that we should find 
a way of cultivating our impulses more freely than 
we do now. For this is what most men desire, con- 
sciously. Guild Socialism would help, if it would 
work, and Mr. Joad gives a very clear and concise 
account of the system. Finally, if we still ask for 
a rationale of all this, our author is quite willing to 
have a shot at it. We quote from his concluding 
chapter :— 

“If it [the view which refuses to admit that the 
operation of any (ultimate) principle in the Universe 
has been detected up to the present] is true, it 
reduces Ethics simply to the question of how to 
satisfy the individual. If, however, we adopt the 
Life Force view, it is clear that Ethics once again 
assumes the status conferred upon it by the fact of 
there being morality, and may invoke the necessary 
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notion of duty as its basis. It becomes, in fact, our 
duty to further the objects of the Life Force, as best 
we may; and one of the means of furthering them 
is undoubtedly by giving freer play to the expression 
of our impulses, in which the Life Force may be 
conceived as directly embodied.” 


This may or may not be common-sense, but it 
seems poor philosophy. Mr. Joad tells us that he 
derives his ‘ Life Force View’ from Schopen- 
hauer. But Schopenhauer’s theory is expressly 
dependent on the Kantian distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality ; the main difference or develop- 
ment being that what was for Kant the unknown 
reality, or thing-in-itself, was declared by Schopen- 
hauer to be Will (whatever that may be), or “‘ Life 
Force,’’ as Mr. Joad, following Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
prefers to call it. Now the Kantian distinction is 
supported by a considerable body of definite argu- 
ments. A man may find these arguments convinc- 
ing (having first understood them) and may be- 
come a Kantian transcendentalist; or he may, for 
definite reasons, find them, and possibly all other 
existing metaphysical constructions, logically de- 
fective and unconvincing, in which case he may 
become a metaphysical sceptic. No doubt there 
are many besides who are unable, and many more 
who are unwilling, to do the work of reasoning in- 
volved in both these courses: either their power 
of understanding or their desire to understand is 
insufficient for the sustained effort of thought which 
is philosophy. But for Mr. Joad not only the un- 
dertaking, but also its result is ‘“‘ mainly a matter 
of temperament.’’ He is not a transcendentalist ; 
but he fancies Schopenhauer’s transcendent prin- 
ciple, because he considers (rather hastily) that it 
establishes the “‘ claims ’’ of impulse, which, fol- 
lowing Mr. Bertrand Russell, he wishes to em- 
phasize; and because (for no reason that he states 
or that we can conceive) he holds that philosophical 
scepticism—apparently his only alternative—in- 
volves the denial of the fact of morality. 

This is certainly temperamental. Mr. Joad is 
not a Pragmatist; but he seems in his attitude 
to share that rather feminine impatience with 
the processes of logical thinking and particularly 
with the standpoint of suspended judgment, which 
characterized the doctrine of ‘ The Will to Believe.’ 
But impatience does not seem to be good sense, 
however common it may be, either in ethics or in 
any other branch of theoretical enquiry. And it 
gives the lie to Spinoza’s great hope for philosophy 
Paulatim precipitantia fingendi evanescet.”’ 


A SUSSEX NOVELIST 


Joanna Godden. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Cassell. 
8s. 6d. net. 

E meet Joanna Godden, as ‘‘a fine young 

woman of about twenty-three,’ at her 
father’s funeral. She has just come into her pro- 
perty, the farm of Little Ansdore in the Sussex 
marshes, her only near relation being her little sister 
Ellen, a child of ten. We leave Joanna at thirty- 
eight, still unmarried; although in a few months’ 
time she is to become the mother of a child; a 
moderately rich woman preparing for the last and 
perhaps the greatest tragedy those fifteen years 
have held for her—the sale of the Manor of Ans- 
dore. Between that meeting and parting we have 
learnt to know and admire her. She was a master- 


ful woman with a bold imagination and a true zest 
In her youth and maturity 


for the life of the land. 


she was attracted by many men, and loved one who 


-died a day or two after her banns had been called 


for the first time, but the abiding interest of her life 
was the management of her farm. This love of the 
land is a theme that has attracted Miss Kaye- 
Smith in her earlier books. We find it, for in- 
stance, as a dominant motive in ‘ Sussex Gorse’ 
and ‘Green Apple Harvest’; but in ‘ Joanna 
Godden ’ she has never for a moment allowed it to 
overwhelm her. 

Her proper subject is her chief character, and all 
the rich movement and setting of the book are sub- 
ordinate to that. And so triumphantly has she 
succeeded that she leaves Joanna warmly and per- 
fectly alive. When the book is laid down, we do 
not look back upon her as a character in fiction, nor 
think of her in the past tense. We feel that she is 
still alive, and still intensely aware of her own 
almost ruthless vitality, a woman of forty-seven, 
living somewhere, perhaps with her child—son or 
daughter—and fit and interesting material for one 
of Miss Kaye-Smith’s future books, if she cares to 
let us see her again; it may be as a subsidiary 
figure. 

Miss Kaye-Smith is adding steadily to her already 
considerable reputation. She is as much mistress 
of her technique as Joanna was of her farm; and her 
steady, level style is an admirable instrument for 
the setting out of these Sussex stories of hers. There 
is, indeed, more than a little of the Hardy quality in 
them, and particularly in the effect she conveys of 
knowing and feeling rather than of observing. The 
difference, as judged by the result, is that between 
inspiration and great facility. In ‘ Joanna God- 
den,’ we forget the author in her work. 


DR. SALEEBY AT LARGE 


The Eugenic Prospect: National and Racial. By 
C. W. Saleeby. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


HIS volume is a somewhat heterogeneous 

collection of papers on topics more or less con- 
nected with matters of sociological interest. The 
subjects range from the national physique through 
prohibition and war-fatigue to the prevention of 
tuberculosis and the disadvantages of burning soft 
coal in cities. There are chapters on defective 
teeth, on recent discoveries in the sphere of dietetics, 
on the Mendelian principle in experimental wheat 
production, and on the municipal supply of ideal 
kitchens. 

Exactly how to read all this with a view to esti- 
mating ‘‘ the eugenic prospect ’’ we are not told. 
Nor does the quotation of Lord Fisher’s dictum, 
** Reiteration is the secret of conviction ’’ (upon 
which Dr. Saleeby certainly acts throughout the 
book), supply the clue. Of one thing we are 
never left in doubt, and that is our national decline, 
physical, moral andeconomic. It is a little com- 
fort, however, to learn that we are not past redemp- 
tion. ‘‘ The prospect is not desperate.’’ The 
remedy? There are two: listen to Dr. Saleeby 
and copy America. America is held up to us, on 
almost every page, as our model in all matters both 
of national and of personal progress. 

Much of the material in the book gives internal 
evidence of having been prepared by the author for 
platform purposes. It is perhaps unfair, there- 
fore, to read it as a serious contribution to the 
science either of preventive medicine or of 


sociology. 
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LIBRARIANS 


Training for Librarianship. By J. H. Friedel. 


Lippincott. 7s. 6d. 


UBLIC Librarians play a larger part in 

American life than they do with us, and the 
profession of librarian is better paid and more dig- 
nified than we can hope to see it at present. The 
safe-keeping of a collection of books is only a small 
part of his duty; to this he must add the will and 
capacity to advise borrowers as to their reading, 
and must generally concern himself in promoting 
‘“‘ uplift ’’ of all kinds in his town or village. Mr. 
Friedel’s book does not quite convince a European 
reader that so wide a field can be traversed without 
some loss of thoroughness, but his account of the 
more recent developments of American specialism, 
such as work for the mentally defective, the un- 
skilled, the untrained and the alien, is illuminating 
to the social student. The fact that some libraries 
keep special books for negroes, that most have to 
cater for a large number of readers unfamiliar with 
‘ the English language, and that a number of com- 
mercial and manufacturing firms have large tech- 
nical libraries for the use of their employees, indi- 
cates the necessity for training many types of 
librarian. The supply is insufficient; we are told 
that librarian posts with salaries from $1,500 to 
$3,000 dollars have been vacant for months, owing 
to lack of suitable candidates. 

On the interesting question of the proper train- 
ing of librarians, Mr. Friedel is a little vague, tak- 
ing refuge in important-looking tabular statements 
which really tell one little beyond the cost of 
librarian courses at various training schools and 
universities. There is an interesting specimen of 
an entrance examination paper for librarians, in 
which candidates are asked to write an essay on 
“How does the immigrant affect our national 
life?’ and to ‘‘ characterize in a sentence ”’ 
Galileo, Verdi, Michael Angelo, Pestalozzi, Lin- 
naeus, Caxton, Dr. Johnson, Turgenieff, Edgar 
Lee Masters, and Lord Dunsany. We should like 
to see the correct answer to the last. The book, 
though adorned with photographs, has neither an 
index nor a table of contents. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


Six Seconds of Darkness, by O. R. Cohen (Nash, 
7s. 6d. net), is an American detective story. During 
the six seconds a murder is committed, and within the 
next twenty-four hours three persons give themselves 
up as the murderer. The story is well worked out, and 
the clue to the guilty person is given early, though not 
disclosed till the end; but we must add that either the 
rules of the American police force are very elastic, or 
the author allows himself a good deal of liberty in deal- 
ing with them. 

Ursula Vanet, by Arthur Mills (Bale & Danielsson, 
6s. net), is a lively story with plenty of horse in it, a lot 
of hunting, a good race at the end, life at Sandhurst in 
the middle of it, and throughout a fair amount of life 
in the Smart Set. We can recommend it thoroughly 
to anyone who loves a lover and likes a story of brave 
and constant youth. 


The Love of Prince Rameses, by Anthony Arm- 
strong (Paul, 8s. 6d. net), is told as a reincarnation 
narrative, thus enabling the author to untangle any 
knots in the story by a line of asterisks. It runs on 
well-worn lines, the heir of Pharaoh, brought up in 
ignorance of his birth, acknowledged by his father, in 
love with the wrong woman and scorning the love of 
her who would have made his succession sure. There 
is some quite good fighting in the book. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


HIsTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan. Translated by 
Annie Shepley Omori and Kochi Doi. Constable : 
21s. net. 

Life and Letters of John Gay. By Lewis Melville. 
O’Connor : 8s. 6d. net. 

The Escaping Club. By A. J. Evans. Lane: 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


A New England Group and Others. By Paul Elmer 
More. Shelburne Essays: Eleventh Series. Con- 
stable: 12s. net. 

Give Me the Young. 
stable: 6s. net. 

The Formation of Tennyson’s Style. 
Pyre. Madison. 


By Edmond Holmes.  Con- 


By J. F. A. 


ECONOMICS. 
A History of Labour. By Gilbert Stone. 
15s. net. 
Unemployment : The Cause and a Remedy. By Arthur 
Kitson. Palmer: 5s. net. 


Harrap : 


NaTurRAL History AND TRAVEL. 


Animal Life of the British Isles. By Edward Step. 
Warne: tos. 6d. net. 

British Insect Life. By Edward Step. Werner 
Laurie: 10s. 6d. net. 

Plantation Game Trails. By Archibald Rutledge. Con- 
stable: 20s. net. 

Three Travellers in North Africa. 


By the Hon. Emily 
Ward. Lane: 6s. net. : 


VERSE. 
Potheen. By The O’Fisha. St. Catherine Press: 
1s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
Coquette. By Frank Swinnerton. Methuen: 7s. 6d. 
net. 


‘ Gentle Annie’ Makes Good. By Caroline Lockhart. 
Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Lords of the Housetops. Thirteen Cat Tales. Edited 
by Carl van Vechten. New York, Knopf: $2. 

Lovers and Friends. By E. F. Benson. Fisher 
Unwin : 7s. 6d. net. 

McBride’s First Wife. By Margaret Baillie Saunders. 
Hutchinson : 8s. 6d. net. 


One Woman. By Alfred Ollivant. Allen & Unwin. 
8s. 6d. net. 
The Blue Vase. By Lady Scott. (Alec Holmes). 


Holden & Hardingham: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Greater Love. By Lady C. M. Gaskell. Heath 
Cranton: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Noble Army. By Christine Campbell Thomson. 
Bale: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Triumph. By Horace Newte. Mills & Boon: 
8s. 6d. net. 

White Shoulders. By George Kibbe Turner. Mills 
& Boon : 8s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


British Heraldry. By Cyril Davenport. Methuen : 
6s. net. 

Christ and Cesar. By N. Micklem and H. Morgan. 
Swarthmore Press : 6s. 6d. net. 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the Principal London 
and Other Charities. Churchman Publishing Com- 
pany: 2s. net. 

How to Teach French Phonetics. By G. C. Bateman 
and J. E. Thornton. Cambridge, Heffer: 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Linguistic Survey of India. By Sir G. A. Grierson. 
Calcutta Superintendant of Government Printing : 


gs. gd. net. 
What is Science? By Norman Campbell: 5s. net. 
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THE CITY 


This Department of THe Saturpay Review will 
shortly come under the charge of Mr. Hartley Withers, 
at present Editor of ‘ The Economist.’ 


The Stock Markets 


EMBERS as well as the public are 
M returning in force from their holidays, 

and Stock Exchange business is increas- 
ing—slowly perhaps, but still perceptibly. A 
week ago we speculated as to which of the 
movements recently started had the most stay- 
ing power. So far Kaffirs have made most of 
the pace, and there has been quite a migration of 
jobbers into that section from the Oil Market. 
Home Rails had a ‘‘ healthy reaction ”’ that left 
them little the worse. No great amount of stock 
is coming out at present prices, the majority of 
holders preferring to await the development of the 
decontrol era. The appetite of investors for good 
gilt-edged stuff is as keen as ever, the second of the 
New Zealand guaranteed electric loans being 
eagerly snapped up. A third—probably for Christ- 
church—is expected. Argentine Rails are cheered 
by better traffic returns and the prospect of reduced 
expenses. Here and there Industrials are respond- 
ing to the signs of trade recovery. The reopening 
of the Ebbw Vale works shows that our steelmakers 
are not afraid of the German competition of which 
so much has been heard recently, and we under- 
stand that a similarly confident view is being held 
by leading ship-builders. Confidence, cheaper 
coal and immunity from labour troubles are the 
chief desiderata. 


Home Railways 

A very gratifying showing is made by the rail- 
way Statistics for July. The gross receipts for that 
month were £20,701,622 and the expenditure 
£20,448,884, leaving a credit balance of £252,738, 
though allowing for losses on ‘‘ other businesses,”’ 
the actual surplus was £110,208. While this is not 
much in itself, it means that even before Govern- 
ment control ended the railway companies were 
putting their best foot foremost and in the month 


when trade depression was still acute just managed 


to pay their way. The forward policy adopted in 
excursion and other facilities was evidently begin- 
ning to bear fruit, for the passenger receipts 
amounted to £11,242,813 in July, against an aver- 
age of £7,565,500 for the previous three months. 
There remains only the period to August 15, to be 
covered by the Ministry of Transport. Further 
returns will be issued by the Railway Companies 
themselves, but we gather that there is little proba- 


bility of any figures being available before the end. 


of the vear, and then the earnings cannot be use- 
fully compared with those of last year, when the 
lines were under Government control. Presum- 
ably if trade were really active, a much better show- 
ing than that of July would be possible. 


Grand Trunks 


There has been a slight revival of speculative 
interest in Grand Trunk junior stocks in view of 
the arbitrators’ award, which it is expected will be 
available about the end of this month or the begin- 
ning of October. While we do not profess to know 
what sum the arbitrators have decided to grant, it 
is worth recalling that if the full 5,000,000 dols. is 


granted, it is proposed to give the First Preference 
34 per cent., the Seconds 3 per cent., the Thirds 
2 per cent. and the Ordinary } per cent., any less 
award to be divided in the same proportion. On 
this basis the Third Preference and Ordinary have 
been relatively under-valued in the market, as com- 
pared with the First and Second Preference, though 
until the amount of the award is known it is impos- 
sible to say that any of the stocks is cheap. The 
Canadian Government has decided not to pay the 
September interest on Grand Trunk Pacific 4 per 
cent. Debenture stock, but it is expected that when 
the award has been issued and Grand Trunk Pacific 
Ordinary stock is transferred to the Government, 
the latter will begin the payment of interest on the 
4 per cent. Debenture stock as from May 21, when 
the operation of the Grand Trunk system was 
assumed by the Government. Holders of the 4 
per cent. Debenture stock therefore would be wise 
to exercise a little more patience. 


Official End of the War 


The date of the official termination of the War 
is of considerable importance to the Stock Ex- 
change, inasmuch as the Emergency Rules provide 
that the pre-war contango account, to which we 
referred recently, must be liquidated within twelve 
months from that date. Those who were running 
stock on loan when war broke out, or carrying over 
on contango, have therefore another year to run, 
and the general! opinion is that there can be no re- 
sumption of the fortnightly settlements until this 
open account is cleared up. Of course its dimen- 
sions have greatly diminished since August, 1914, 
because the making up prices or mean prices of 
July 27, 1914, have, in many cases, since been 
reached, when the rules provide that the account in 
the securities concerned must be automatically 
liquidated. Estimates of the total amount at pre- 
sent involved in the pre-war account range from 
5 to 10 millions, and the Committee is being urged 
to have a return made of the exact amount outstand- 
ing in each market. The largest is in Home Rails, 
none of which has recovered to the pre-war making 
up prices. At present quotations, heavy deprecia- 
tion is still shown, but the recent improvement in 
this group encourages the hope that a further re- 
covery will be made before it is necessary to close 
the account. Consols and other pre-war Govern- 
ment loans, together with Grand Trunks, are also 
believed to comprise a fairly large amount out- 
standing. In Kaffirs and Industrials, the open 
account is probably of small dimensions, but it 
would clear the air considerably if the exact posi- 
tion were made known. 


Rubber Market Uncertainty 


It is not yet known what measure of support is 
being given to the scheme broached by the Rubber 
Growers’ Association for controlling the produc- 
tion and sale of plantation rubber, but as it was 
understood that success depended to a great extent 
on the attitude of Dutch planting interests, and as 
the response made by the latter has been anything 
but encouraging, the fate of the scheme does not 
look hopeful. Probably it will be necessary to 
modify it. Whilst nearly all are agreed that 
further restriction of output, involving some sort 
of control, is highly desirable, there is much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the wisdom of attempting to 
control the sale and price of the commodity. How- 
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ever, mere agreement on the subject of production 
will be something gained, and on this there is likeli- 
hood of unity being reached. The Rubber Share- 
holders’ Association, formed this week, may be able 
to help investors to make up their minds. The 
concern has a strong backing in the Stock Exchange 
and has had an encouraging reception from share- 
holders. It will, presumably, supplement the 
efforts of the Rubber Growers’ Association in the 
direction of concerted action to remedy the existing 
state of affairs in the industrv. 


Confiscatory Taxes in Java 

Plantation companies operating in the Dutch 
Colonies have just received a very unpleasant shock 
in the announcement of increased taxation in Java, 
the worst feature of which is that it is retrospective. 
The increases apparently will be operative from 
1919 onwards. Income tax, for example, will not 
be based on a three year average, but on one year, 
and this will operate very harshly in most com- 
panies, for 1919 was a year of exceptional profit. 
Then there is a tax on dividends, complicated by 
the fact that the English companies are not the 
actual owners of estates, but hold the shares in a 
corresponding Dutch company. Even though the 
former may not have paid a dividend, the tax may 
be levied on the whole of the profit received by the 
English company. A coffee tax based on the 
abnormal profits made in 1919 also hits the com- 
panies very severely, the more so as it fixes the cost 
of production which in some cases is considerably 
below the actual cost incurred. Yet another addi- 
tional tax is under consideration which takes 20% 
of any profit after 6% has been paid to the share- 
holders. This kind of thing is not calculated to 
attract additional capital to the Dutch Colonies. It 
amounts to a gross imposition, and may well prove 
the last straw for many companies faced with the 
alternative of closing down or working solely for 
the benefit of the Government. Shares in many 
of the Java companies have been heavily depressed, 
cases in point being Besocki and Java United, 
which are now priced at about 12/6 and 10/- re- 
spectively, comparing with 49/6 reached last year. 


Oil Share Market 


Prices last week moved within narrow limits, and 
there was rather less business than during the pre- 
vious week. The tone of the market, however, 
during the last few days has been distinctly firmer 
and shares which have come on the market have 
been well taken. The report of the Apex Company 
that their No. 7 well produced over 46,000 barrels 
in a week, and the weekly production of 1,372 tons 
published by the United British Oilfields (twice 
that of the preceding period), have attracted atten- 
tion to the Trinidad group generally. 


Paris turned to buying Mexican Eagle and Shell 
on Wednesday, and there has been a demand from 
the East for Burmahs and Attocks, and earlier in 
the week for British Burmahs. There has been 
quite a fair business in Eagle Transport 7% Notes 


and at 964 they look cheap. Anglo-Persian and 
Burmah Preference issues have been in slightly 
less demand. Burmahs have risen from 5 11/16 
to 5%, Eagles from 4 19/32 to 4%, Royal Dutch 
from 384 to 39, Shells from 4 13/16 to 4 29/32. In 
the Trinidad Market Apex have risen } to 1 31/32, 
Central } to 3 1/16, Leaseholds 1/16 to 1 29/32, 
United British 3/32 to 13/16. Attocks have come 
up from 2} to 2}, Anglo Egyptian B have put on 
1/16 at 17/16. Indo Burmahs and Kerns have 
slipped back from 9/9 to 8/6, and from 19/- to 18/6 
respectively . 


British Oil Imports 

The value of the oil imports into the United 
Kingdom for the first half of the current year, ex- 
ceeds by over £4,500,000 the value of the imports 
for the like period of 1920. In 1919 the imports 
totalled some 713,883,737 gallons. The first six 
months of 1921 furnish a total of nearly 525,000,000 
gallons. January of this vear was well in the lead 
with its total importations, 98,548,768 gallons, 
until May topped the 100 million gallon point. 
June attained to 102,996,712 gallons—and later we 
find July beginning the latter half of the year with 
the further impressive advance to 125,674,619 gal- 
lons. From January to June Fuel Oil mounted 
steadily by millions of gallons, from 31 to over 53 
million gallons. Motor spirit touched top in 
January with somewhat over 32 million gallons— 
February and June saw this total about halved, 
while the three intervening months ranged between 
23 and 28 million gallons. Fuel oil in July improved 
on the month preceding by well over 13 million 
barrels ; crude oil also began the second half of the 
year spiritedly with 15,796,276 gallons, as com- 
pared with the 7,137,546 gallons imported during 
June. Fuel oil distributors report that most of the 
conversions from coal té oil made this year bid fair 
to be permanent. 


Mexican Eagles 

Well up to the middle of August the oil shipments 
from Mexican ports were substantially a repetition 
of the July position, which found one company— 
the Mexican Eagle—responsible for nearly half the 
total shipments for the month which, by the way, 
according to revised figures, were 6,241,000 barrels. 
The conference now in session in Mexico City be- 
tween the government and the leading American 
producers is expected to have tangible results on 
the vexed taxation problem, but it would be a 
strange surrender of diplomatic leverage on the 
Obregon government’s part, were the concessions 
anticipated from this conference found to be suscept- 
ible of influence by recent curtailed shipments. In 
other words, Mexico’s political chance hinges on 
her petroleum wealth, and the view that owing to 
decreased shipments her leaders are likely to recede 
from the position they have taken up is certainly 
not deficient in optimism. And this attitude of the 
government is not weakened by the newly-born 
apprehension among the ‘‘boycotters’’ created by 
the action of the Mexican Eagle Co., in buying pro- 
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duction in the southern part of the heavily-produc- 
ing Amatlan field, where the oil will be run at the 
expense of the company’s own production in the 
northern section of the field. Should the Eagle 
continue purchases in central and southern Amat- 
lan, and increase pipe-line runs from there to around 
100,000 barrels daily, obviously a new policy will be 
imposed on those companies who could afford to 
take it easy so long as the Eagle Co. confined its 
big runs to the northern part of the field, for these 
would have little effect on the southern portion. 
Both parties are likely to be impressed, too, by the 
fact that the July revenue to the government ex- 
ceeded one half that of June with its more than 
average shipments. Nevertheless, the govern- 
ment’s willingness to meet the disaffected producers 
in conference is in itself an excellent omen that a 
workable solution will result. 


Cotton Dearer 


Our Manchester correspondent writes :—In local 
trade circles the feature of interest this week has 
been the important rise in raw cotton prices. A 
much stronger feeling has prevailed in New York 
and Liverpool, and owing to active buying, rates 
have gone up from day to day. Since the beginning 
of August values in American qualities have ad- 
vanced 2d. a lb., from 83d. to 11d. Weather ad- 
vices from the belt in the United States are very un- 
satisfactory, and estimates of the yield for this 
season are being reduced. According to some 
authorities, the output will not be more than 
7,500,000 bales against 11,377,000 bales last year. 
It must not be forgotten that the carry-over at the 
end of July was about 9,000,000 bales; so there is 
no probability of any real scarcity during the next 
twelve months. Some advices from the States refer 
to the poor quality of the catton this season, and as 
Lancashire uses the better kinds, this factor is im- 
portant if the news is trustworthy. It must be said, 
however, that traders in Manchester have taken the 
rise in cotton very calmly, and there is no rush to 
place orders in yarn and cloth. It is doubtful 
whether the higher prices can be maintained with- 
out trade support. 


Trade Prospects in India 


The importance of India as an outlet for Lanca- 
shire cotton goods cannot be exaggerated, and it is 
natural that local merchants should be uneasy as 
to the effects upon trade of the disturbances in the 
Malabar district. A leading Manchester merchant 
this week stated that the riots have been purely local, 
and the latest advices are that the trouble is practi- 
cally at an end. The Monsoon season so far has 
been very good, but, of course, the September rains 
are important, and until the end of this month we 
shall not know if the Monsoon has proved entirely 
successful. Dealers in India are not likely to be in 
a position to import Lancashire goods on a freer 
scale until the export trade revives. The value of 
the rupee has recently improved, but on this point 
steadiness is a vital factor. Stocks of cloth in India 
are not heavy, and given a less uncertain outlook it 
is reasonable to expect a larger buying in textiles 
this autumn. 


Textile Shares 

The market for Textile shares on the Manchester 
Stock Exchange this week has been better. Prices 
have tended to harden and brokers have reported 


more buying orders. Quotations for the leading 
combines, such as Fine Spinners, Calico Printers 
and Bleachers, are higher on the week. Business 
in mill shares has been practically at a standstill as 
a result of the Oldham holidays. Rumours with 
regard to the financial position of certain companies 
are causing some uneasiness. 


The Mining Market 


The course of the Mining Market has been dis- 
appointing. There was considerable activity in 
Kaffirs until Paris, apparently alarmed at the grow- 
ing political disquiet on the Continent, called a halt, 
while Johannesburg, during the earlier part of the 
week a supporter of the shares, subsequently showed 
a disposition to secure profits. According to cable 
advices a rumour has been in circulation at the Cape 
to the effect that the Imperial Authorities had agreed 
to purchase the Rand output, for the next two years, 
at the fixed price of 110s. per ounce. Why our 
Government should make an arrangement which 
would tend to nullify the hoped-for results of our 
present sacrifices to restore currency to the normal 
is not clear. General Smuts has arrived at the 
Cape, two days ahead of his scheduled time, and 
there may be presently an official announcement re- 
garding the disposal of the ex-enemy shares. Some 
interest has been shown in the possibility of reduc- 
ing working expenses by improved methods of ex- 
traction. Rezendes have been bought on a cable 
that the company would pay its usual dividend (at 
the rate of 40 per cent. per annum) at the end of the 
year, and in addition distribute a bonus of 25 per 
cent. in shares, the capital being increased from 
£120,000 to £150,000 for that purpose. Another of 
Sir Abe Bailey’s concerns, the Cam and Motor, has 
struck a rich patch of ore in its eleventh level, but as 
the concern is rather heavily in debt, and the claim 
area small, the present market capitalisation of 
£400,000 seems sufficient in the present state of 
development. De Beers have been bought on the 
rise in the price of explosives, a monopoly of its 
principal subsidiary. The absence of news with re- 
gard to the negotiations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment has caused some sagging in Russo-Asiatics. 
National Mining have been offered at 1s. 3d., for the 
ios. paid share, on some disappointment that the 
directors have definitely refused to sanction the 
cancellation of the outstanding liability. Tin min- 
ing shares have been firm, on the harder tendency 
for the metal, while Rio Tintos have advanced on 
better trade reports. 
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By covering all your household risks by the “ All-In" Policy, 
you are economising in the true sense of the word—5/- per 
£100 per annum (Minimum Premium 7/6) will cover practically 
every serious risk in respect to the contents of your home. 


START NOW—WITH THE SEPTEMBER QUARTER. 
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or diluting it to milk strength. 


For the morning tea or coffee, and cereal, and for all cooking purposes, 
for the children’s or adults drink, she has the same pure unfailing supply. 


“‘ Veribest’’ Evaporated Milk is one of the large 
family of Oval Label foods that bring satisfaction 


QUALITY 


PRODUCTS 


into so many homes. 


QUEEN'S HOUSE 


NUNS 


TOBACCO 
Three Nuns Tobacco 


is for the man who 
loves his pipe, smoking 
slowly, enjoying 
mellow flavour and 
satisfying aroma. 
Every pipe of Three 
Nuns Tobacco smokes 
evenly, uniformly, to 
the last dry ashes in 
the bowl. 


KING'S HEAD 


Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1l-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-0z, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 


| “THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
10's 20's 50's 
1/- 2/5 


6d 4/8 
8d 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great britain and Ireland) Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square Glasgow 
6994 


- MEDIUM 


HAND 
MADE 


Ask your grocer to-day for “ Veribest '’ Milk. If he has none 
in stock tell him to get it for you. You'll realise contentment. 


The Doctor should know— 


but an unnecessary precaution if 
you use Armour’s “ Veribest” 


Evaporated Milk, 


“Veribest’ Evaporated Milk is prepared for your 
table under the most exacting conditions. 


From the care and condition of the cows and their 
surroundings to the final preparation of the milk, every 
step is safe-guarded to protect it against any possible contamination, 
Therefore it comes to you sterilised—in sterilised airtight containers, 
free from dust and dirt,— pure, rich and wholesome. 

The shrewd housewife is she who always has a supply of “ Veribest’” Evaporated 


Milk at hand to use in making any number of appetising dishes, cream soups, 
oyster stew, cream sauce for vegetables, etc., using either the undiluted milk 
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SHIPPING 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


P Pa and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


THE BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA & 
THE FAR EAST 


FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS ONLY 


ALFRED HOLT & CO. 
LIVERPOOL 


APPLY 
TO 


INDIA BUILDINGS: 


R-M:-S-P 
NEW YORK 
SERVICE 


BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CoO. 


18, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
46 6s. Od. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
£4 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memovies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols.. £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, 3 vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £6 6s. ; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 20s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantep: Gorer & Blacker’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwaxp Baker’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH 


Rare Books and Manuscripts 


175 Piccadilly W.1. Aeolian Hall, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES. 
{RECTOR : Professor W. P. Ker, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 
Lecturer in Danish: J. H. Helwig. 

Lecturer in Norwegian: I. C. Gréndahl (Deputy, Ola 

Raknes). 

Lecturer in Swedish: Im. Bjérkhagen. 

Full Courses of Study in Languages and Literature, both 
elementary and advanced, in Danish, Norwegian and Swedish, 
will begin on MONDAY, 3rd OCTOBER. Both Day and 
Evening Courses are held. 

Sessional Fee for each Course :—Two Guineas. 


Public Lectures in Scandinavian subjects will be given. 
The detailed prospectus of Scandinavian Courses can _ be 
obtained on application to :— 


WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., Secretary. 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.I.). 


OME EDUCATION and CLOTHING for Boys in need 


of Assistance. 
Apply Rev. Michael’s, Woodside, 


Croydon. 


Arthur Tooth, St. 


ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN.—Boarders from 

three years old under charge of House-Mother. Dr. Mon- 

tessori has consented to advise on all matters of educational 
method. Director—C. A. Craremont, B.Sc. Apply REV. C. 
GRANT, St. George’s, Harpenden. 


HE ADDRESS of the 
Editorial, Publishing & 
Advertising Offices of The 
Saturday Review is 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone Number: Gerrard 3157 
Subscription Rates: Post free 30/- 
per annum, at home and abroad, 
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The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation 


Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC, 
or. WNE” and other BOWEL COMPLAINTS 

The COUGHS, COLDS. 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Always ask for a 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 


CUT THIS OUT 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Publisher, 
The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
9 KING STREET., COVENT GARDEN, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY 


REVIEW” post free each week for 


six months 


Cheque 10s. 


for which I enclose PO. “a 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON. E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £20,000.000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL 15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND eS. 8,250,000 
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FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH. Chairmen. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman. 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER. Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers; 

WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, 

WILLIAM CARRUTHERS 

ROBERT WILLIAM STREET, 

JOHN CAULCJTT 


Every description of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. — 


The Bank has over 1,500 Branches in England and Wales. 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks : 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 
THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED, 
Head Office : Manchester 


THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED. Head 
Office: 27 Clements Lane, London, E.C, 4. 


S. J. PHILI-IPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
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SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
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JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or va'ued 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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OU can rely on an 

easy start and 
smooth acceleration— 
so vitally important in 
crowded traffic—if you 
use Pratt’s ‘Perfection,’ 
the Spirit of purity, 
dependability, and 
economy. Always of 
uniform quality, Pratt’s 
‘Perfection’ is the pre- 
ferred Spirit for owners 
of every type of car, 
whether in crowded 
thoroughfares or on a 
stretch of road where 
speedcannot be resisted 


Obtain your supply from the Golden 
Pump—half-a-gallon or. any quantity 
you want, delivered without waste 
quiekly with one simple operation. 


ANGLO “AMERICAN OlL COMPANY LTD. 
36 Queen Annes Gate. Gndon,S.W1. Branches & Depots Everywhere 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required 

by a firm on the death of 

a partner. Life Assurance 

is the the ideal way of 

providing the necessary 
amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (CO., LTD., 


142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


Solid Food or Liquid for a whole 
party kept Hot or Ice Cold 


The most serviceable of Thermal Jars. 

Makes a success of any meal out of doors. 

Always of use in the home. 

Light in weight—practica!ly unbreakable. 

Easily carried, if desired, by the bail. 

Has an extra wide opening—eas: em 
pening y filling, easy emptying 


IN GREAT DEMAND NOW 


LL who love getting out of doors with children or friends to enjoy 
themselves road, river or country will ite the advantage of 
havin DDIN Thermalware Je , in which <aumaae supplies of 
cooked f ot liquids can be conveniently and cleanly stored and carried— 
and kept hot or cold for many hours. 
When not on holida: ¥ the ALADDIN is splendid 
Milk, etc., sweet and fresh in any sort of 
money, and’ lasts for years. 


an A 
THE 
THERMALWARE JAR 


is demonstrated and sold at the following Stores:— 


The Chemists, 
Goats, 181, Regent St. 


+» 179, reat ‘Portia St., 
“ Gordon Watney & 
Brook Street, +3) Sta Kitchen 
tbo 131 St., 
S.W.1; Dunhills, Ltd., 
Road, N.W., Conduit 


Glasgow; D. Napier Son, Ltd., 1 

New Burlington Street, W.1.; = 

Service Supply Association, Ltd., 
een Victoria Street, E.C.; 
enn & Co., Ltd., 16, Panton Street, 

Haymarket, W. 

Onc -Gallon Size (as 50 

Two-Quart Size ... ... £440 


TO “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
READERS OUTSIDE LONDON. 


of the above send your order 
direct to ms with remittance. We 


of 
Aladdin Jar satisfac 
tion or return of money. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
132a, SOUTHWARK St., London, S.E.1. 
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